by the author of the famous 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 


MICHAEL AAROR 
PIANO PRIMER 


JUST PUBLISHED! Designed with much 
thought, understanding and sympathy to en- 
courage the early-age beginner to play the 
piano. Years of teaching experience with 
youngsters have guided Michael Aaron in his 
plan and selection for the book. Story-book introduction to the first rudiments 
of music * Development of rhythmic patterns through handclapping ° Clear, 
simple charts * Melodious material dressed with attractive rhymes to sustain 
interest ° Large notes * Easy-to-understand keyboard diagrams ° Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
Price 60c 


for THE 
TARLY AGE 
BIGINNER 


16/9 Bropdway New Yor 19 NOY 


MINES MUSIC INC 


MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 
The NEW NOTE in MODERN PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Perfect Uninterrupted Sequence — Natural Progression 


Smooth step-by-step advancement combining the elements of piano technic 
with melody. Acclaimed the most successful course devised to sustain student 
enthusiasm, Michael Aaron has included a wealth of original melodic 


“Grown-Ups 


CAN LEARN TO PLAY, 
THE PIANO 


For Years “Grown-Up” Music Beginners Felt That an 
Instrument Calling for Single Note Reading was Their Only 
Chance to Enjoy Making Music. To-day, Through These Spe- 
cially-Prepared Books, They Find the Greater Advantages of 
the Piano, From Which Melody, Rhythm, and Harmony May 
be Brought Forth by a Single Performer, Are Opened to Them. 


Piano Teachers Everywhere Are Enlarging Their 


For the Piano 


Pupil Lists In Using These Books. 


GROWN-UP BEGINNER'S BOOK 
By William M. Felton 


Here is a book of piano instruction material for grown-ups, high 
school age pupils and college young men and women, that really 
leads towards a definite goal—not the digital dexterity of the 
yirtuoso—but the ability to play the many fine compositions of 


material. 


Four Books: Grade One, Grade Two, Grade Three, 


Grade Four... 


JUNIOR MISTER 

Plays the Piano 

11 original pieces a modern boy will 
like, Expressive music such as “From 
Sailing Ship Days,” “School Cheers,” 
“Dipsy Doodle Bugs.” “Farm Frolics,” 
“Backyard Brigade” and others ex- 
cellent for recital as well as study. 


A BOY 
And His Piano 


The boys’ own piano bookl Original 
Piano pieces typical of boys’ pas- 
times and a great interest-sustainer. 
Among the descriptive compositions 
are “A Hike Through the Woods,” 
“Sailboating,” “In a _ Helicopter,” 
“Halloween Pranks,” “The Old Salt’s 
Tale” and 16 others. 


fae Oa aie te) SUMMA each $1.00 


JUNIOR MISS 
Plays the Piano 


Ten original pieces a modern girl 
will like. Colorful, appealing music 
in such excellent recital and study 
pieces as “Seventeen.” “At the Ice 
Show.” “Graduation Ball.” “Love Let- 
ters,” “Canoe for Two” and other 
charming melodies. 


A GIRL 
And Her Piano 


Early grade pieces for the girl, depic- 
tive of such enjoyments as jump- 
rope, hop-scotch, window shopping, 
birthday parties. 21 compositions, 
with helpful suggestions and illustra- 
tions accompanying each piece. 


Price 60c each 


intermediate grade, and the playable arrangements of classic and 
standard compositions, that are available. It begins with the 
rudiments, but quickly has the pupil playing interesting melodies 
while making rapid acquaintance with fundamental technical 
problems. Keyboard illustrations assist in correlating the notes of 
the printed page with the keys of the piano. Everything in the 
book is designed for the adult student—the music will appeal to 
the adult intelligence, the pieces and exercises are arranged for 
- playing by fully-matured hands. While intended for use with a 
teacher, the explanations are so clear and easily understood that 
the diligent self-help student may get much assistance from the 
Stlidy Of Sti.0s.acishaecoens veuns aisitle siaiacton ate hela Raw einseee Price, $1.00 


PROGRESSING PIANO STUDIES 
For the Grown-Up Student By William M. Felton 


Here in this book are gathered together etudes that have all the characteristics that appeal 


to adults; the same type of material employed in the author’s Grown-Up Beginner’s Book. 
They have been carefully graded in progressive order, the fingering plainly marked, and 
the editing has been most thorough. Teachers will be delighted with so comprehensive a 
course of studies under one cover, Adult pupils will welcome the economy effected and will 
appreciate the opportunity of perfecting their technique to a point where they can play the 
not-so-difficult pieces of composers such ds Schumann, Mozart and Haydn among the 
classic writers and Nevin, MacDowell, Engelmann, Cadman, Kern and others too numerous 
to mention among the moderns)... .0ic cee ncins aioe ie daee samen is velricls. en bimaisiae nels 9g 8is)=5 ie Price, $1.00 


MELODIES EVERYONE LOVES 


An Album of Piane Pieces for the Grown-Up Music Lover 
Compiled and Arranged by William M. Felton 


For grown-ups from:16 to 60, this new volume is a compilation of light opera and grand opera 
favorites, folksongs, classics and light rhythmic selections, Each number has been chosen 
because of its popular appeal but there are many pieces included that will not be found in 
ordinary collections. All of the 56 melodies have been arranged or revised so that they may 
be-played and enjoyed by pianists who have had only a few seasons of study. Even am- 
bitious youngsters can attempt these versions because although the harmonies are full and 
pianistically good, all of the notes are written “under the hands” and octaves constitute the 
only demands in this regard.......... “aber aiblas cha erase tor at atesaczete trepateciie level Rae ote ae a ieee eae Price, $1.00 


PLAY WITH PLEASURE 
An Album for the Grown-Up Piano Student 
Compiled and Arranged by William M. Felton 


Teen-age students who have completed the first books of instruction and pieces, as well as 
adult pianists of limited attainments, or with little time to practice, can get a lot of fun out 
of playing these numbers. There are arrangements of folksong and ballads, gems from 
the operas and overtures, selections from the classics, pieces in light rhythmic style. Many 
are well-known as radio “signatures” and movie “theme music.’’ None of the arrange- 
ments requires more technical proficiency than that acquired by the pianist able to play 
grade three MUSIC...6.....cecee cece e eet neee ent e cette eee tt en eee ses tee tet esceeteee Price, $1.00 


By HAZEL COBB 
A new, simplified, correct way to the intelligent read- 
ing of notes. Miss Cobb employs lateral reading from 


nine known notes to give the student a more rapid 
knowledge of note placement on the staff, Tuneful, 
original melodies enhance the desire to learn. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, the book develops extraordinary ‘skill 
through its progressive planning. 


Price 75¢c 


oe sewn Bis MILLS MUSI C, ING tw ons 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


BOOK OF PIANO PIECES 
FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


After the first few months of learning the 
“geography” of the keyboard and in getting 
the right finger to do the right thing at the 
right time, there is then the chance to begin 
enjoying one’s own rendition of some at- 
tractive music. That.is where this book 
comes in. It provides clever, easy-to-play 
arrangements of favorite melodies from 
classic, folk, operatic and standard sources 
along with a dozen original compositions by 
favorite contemporary composers—27 pieces 
in all ..... ciojelats Nieare eentaetore ta Price, 75 cents 


Published by 


BOOK OF PIANO DUETS 
FOR ADULT BEGINNERS 


Here is an album of 19 numbers that will 
have a long, useful, and pleasure-giving life 
around the piano in the average home, It is 
ideal for this purpose, but some older be- 
ginners will find it especially helpful to 
their piano progress by enlisting the aid 
of playing mates, younger or older, who 
have a little more piano-playing experience. 
Neither part is difficult to play, being per- 
haps what would be assigned to the aver- 
age younger student in grade 2, or early 
BLAMES 1S sincacuiele biole.a.r en wate ...-Price, $1.00 


Theodore Presser ((o. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


grr push a button. And the 


' phone enables you to 


| Yet no technical 


SUCCE 
. IN YOUR OWN HOME 


SSFUL ‘RECORDINGS 


wi cSOUNDMIRROR 


The Magnetic Ribbon Recorder 


especially helpful because it 
gives students new encour- 
agement and new incentive. 
It charts -their progress 
“step by step, enabling them 
to hear themselves sing, 
_ play and speak exactly as 
others hear them. 
A half-hour reel of 
Magnetic Ribbon 
costs only $2.50. Its 
: playing life is many 
times that of 
any type of 


revolutionary new Soundmir- 
yor records any 
broadcast program, 
or any other music 
or speech. Sound- 
mirror’s multi- 
directional micro- 


make a_ transcrip- 
tion so accurate it 
will truly amaze you. 


skill is needed. 


; needle record- 
Soundmirror plays ing. And it can 
back instantly. Its . : . be re-recorded 
Magnetic Ribbon is °* ca) again and 
easily edited with scissors : Ss aeain, 93” 
and Scotch tape. Play this Schirmer’ Ss recommends 
ribbon transcription thou- Soundmirror for its excellence 


sands of times but it will never 
deteriorate. And if you tire of a 
program, you can erase it elec- 
tronically just Py. pushing another 
button. 


Teachers will 


of manufagbure and performance, 
- and guarantees it unconditionally 
for 90 days. It weighs only 40 
pounds. We will ship immediately 
upon receipt of your order. 


find’ Soundmirror $229.5 0 plus express charges 


GSCHIRMYYS 


3 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
275 LIVINGSTON STREET, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


PIANISTS 


Improve your playing 
by Broadwell Technique 


Learn how the Broadwell Principles of Mental-Muscular Coordination and 
the Keyboard Patterns Method to gain proper keyboard habits can greatly 
improve your Accuracy, Technique, Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. 


REDUCE PRACTICE EFFORT—10 TO 1 


Your piano practice can be scientifically applied to eliminate Waste Effort and Time. Learn how 
one practice repetition can do the work of ten; how memorizing and sightreading are reduced to 
logical practice principles. The Broadwell System makes memorizing automatic. Makes sight- 
reading a natural, rapid and accurate process. 


GAIN IMMEDIATE RESULTS 


Value of the Broadwell Methods applied to your own playing is appreciated not only in the 
improved quality of playing, but also the speed with which improvements in technique, accuracy, 
sightreading and memorizing, etc. become noticed. Improved mastery of skills such as_trills, - 
arpeggios, runs, octave passages, chord skips, is unmistakably evident after the first ten days. 


ADOPTED BY FAMOUS TEACHER-PIANISTS 


The Broadwell Methods are used by famous Concert Pianists, Professional Pianists, reputable 
Teachers, Students and Organists the world-over. These methods may be applied by the student 
who has had but 6 months of previous piano instruction as well as by advanced students. The 
methods are as valuable to the player of popular music as to the classical pianist. The Broadwell 
Methods have been successfully used for over twenty years by thousands of pianists. 


BROADWELL PIANO TECHNIQUE 


Mail Coupon—No obligation for 


FREE BOOK- “TECHNIQUE” 


BROADWELL - STUDIOS, DEPT. 67-D 
_ Covina, California 


Gentlemen: 
; Send me your FREE Book ‘'Technique'’ showing how | may quickly improve my Technique, Accuracy, 
_ Memorizing, Sightreading and Playing. | understand there is no obligation. 


THE WORLD PREMIERE OF 
HERBERT ELWELL’S 


Requiem Aeternam 


“LINCOLN™ 


Poem by John Gould Fletcher 


Presented February 16, 1947 at 
The Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 


WAS A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS! 


All serious choral organizations are invited 


to send for a copy of the vocal score on approval. 
Full Score and Orchestra Parts Available on Rental 


KOK KKK KK KEK KEE 
~ RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE B.M.I. CHORAL CATALOG 


15¢ each unless otherwise quoted 


MIXED VOICES (SATB) 


173 O Lord Redeemer . 


arte a thccemouin rOAeNa ila Lean aliaha tat nied opfalielty. |p 'e 7a aleverrel ole 


174 Psalm Of The Harvest (Psalm 104) (20¢)..........00. ccc reese scene Gessler 
175 Panis Angelicus (with Violin Obbligato) (20¢).............. Franck/Strickling 
D7GxAVoRV erummeliMateh): i 2ac ems Stes bese A hte oe, OR eae an ae Walton 
178 O Let The Nations Be Glad (Psalm 67) (20¢).............0.c cece ee ee Gessler 
IgGeatethistmasmWegond aver cye cane ty eee icehetiee st ae alas pape Ahoser abst pe munhsps eae Mirelle 
180 Long Years Ago (Christmas) (I2¢).... 0.0.2.0... ccc cece ner eeeeee Garabrant 
TSTHONNPEO Missa Mose Acrki ad ieee diemeaterslar ie ata lialn wiz Wie cenS De Koven/Cain 


184 


To AIEMIC Che sect aL eal sie so cTAdS a hae Ataae oe shel oh gectasacy cuore Gham ss RNAs 
Four Czech Folk Songs by Schimmerling-McKinley 


191 Sadla Muska 
[922 Koupim VarSi2Konis Veany:(20¢)is os vik clade caeta ac nee eine nee eee aes 
IS3vaCcSomeBaca. Venn STORY. a se eats sare acy re carole ohh Dove aia hE alee: AMD a neeane 
194 Pod Tym Nasim Okieneckom............ ...ceeeeeees pee etenac tena 


ERISilise FUER DC VR OPSE TOME src ses th ste tos eerie oot icy area co nkerere ooh BAIO Grarerer ARTES 


WOMEN’S VOICES (SSA) 
Ronee crates Haake SES GENS ERO ONES re eb NORA War are ie ate 


Lubin 


ES2OMMPNOMUISG Tae Nef rseas Se cin ge shun Wr adaly ah atraraueibanttana' elspa ihre: etevetene De Koven/Cain 
[89a subilatesDeot (SSAA le wen oe Ae cil cr se cah a dctars e epectemn averse Sister M. Elaine 
[9OaWherenWillowss Bend. \(20¢) ots ce ee aie «as a helped aes ion cho eeu: Elliott 
IGS" Shopherdoss Moarkese tot ont cree kn git awiiven, sate ne cameos: Aeron Weigel 
197 Al Nino Jesus (The Holy Child) Spanish Christmas Carol... .. .Sister M. Elaine 
198 La Noche Esta Serena (Serene Night) Traditional Spanish Melody (SSAA) 


Sister M, Elaine 
MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) 


a A ge a Me tae Oa Pa CN PE RE 2, Ao De Koven/Cain 


Oh Promise Me 


FOUR SERIOUS SONGS by Johannes Brahms, OP 120 
Arranged by N. Lindsay Norden 


185 As With Beasts 
186 So | Returned 

187 Oh Death 
188 Though | Speak With The Tongues of Men 


FREE Reference Copies of Any of the 
_ Above Choruses on Receipt of Request 


Your Dealer Can Also Supply the Above 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Sindh Whagnes 


tano P. elicalors 


WAGNESS ADULT PIANO COURSE Vols. I and II 


A first instruction book for Adult, High School, and College Students 
featuring the highly effective chord ay :cach. Designed throughout 
to appeal to the older beginners, the course progresses in an easy, 
logical and précise manner with ample foundati. material at each 
phase to provide substantial progress. The musical content includes 
a choice selection of Classical and Operatic melodies as well as favorite 
folk songs and extracts from standard piano literature, all of which 
are especially arranged and edited. Price, One Dollar per book. 


ONE, FOUR, FIVE PIANO BOOK 


By Bernard Wagness and William B. Co- 
burn. A practical approach to harmony 
study for the advancing student. An 
indispensable aid in developing and 
furthering student proficiency in Anent 
ehord performance. The procedure *sf 
this book is unique, in that as soon asta 
principle is stated, it is used as a Secondo 
to the melody played by the teacher. 

Price, 75 cents. 


I PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE 


A patriotic album for al] Americans. 
Contains easy piano solo arrangements 
(with words) of eight famous national 
songs. Fingered and phrased especially 
for teaching purposes. Beautifully illus- 
trated im red, white and blue through- 
out, this folio makes a delightful, inter- 
esting and appropriate gift for every 
young student. Price, 35 cents 


Teachers—send for a complimen- 
tary copy of HOW TO TEACH THE 
ADULT BEGENNER. An Informal 
Discussion by Bernard Wagness. 


RUUBANK. ING 


738 So. Campbell Ave. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


CMCC UII 


WHICH OF THESE SONGS 


Recently Added to The John Church Co. Catalog 
WILL FIT INTO YOUR RECITAL PROGRAM? 


THERE BE NONE OF BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS (The Poem by Lord Byron) 


(Rangers) fo.) Cat. No: 3090s 26°25 vapors piss ss lee Roy Newman .50 
MARCO POLO (Range, d to E) Cat. No. 30906.............-.0-: Trusselle .50 
AND NO ONE KNOWS (Range, c to F) Cat. No. 30900........ Olive Dungan .50 
©, LOVELY SONG, From Chopin (Range, b to E) Cat. No. 30904. .Stickles .50 
PIERROT: (Range, d to D) Cat. No. 30896... .orie.ccseueeces eins Trusselle 250 
LULLABY (Range, d to E) Caf. No. 30899. ........6.2 20 eeeeeees James Beni .40 
TIME AND TIME AGAIN (Range, E to FZ) Cat. No. 30897...... Mana-Zucca .50 

"Also published for medium voice (Range, d to E) Cat. No. 30898...... -50 
| PRITHEE SEND ME BACK MY HEART (Range, d to g) Cat. No. 30892.Trusselle .50 
GOSSIP (Range, d to E) Cat. No. 30894......,....+22ee eee Victor Young .50 


GOIN’ TO HITCH MY MULE (Range, c to D(F)) Cat. No. 30889.Wm. J. Reddick .60 
IN A LITTLE IRISH VILLAGE (Range, d to g) Cat. No. 30908. .Chas. G. Spross .60 
RETRIBUTION (Range, E to DH) Cat"Nor3088i7... sc x. aces Mana-Zucca .50 
THE DONEGAL FAIR (Range, c% to a) Cat. No. 30880....... Laura Ketterer .50 
HOLD FAST YOUR DREAMS (Range, F to F) Cat. No. 30876. .Chas. T. Maclary .40 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER Co., Distributors, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila. 1, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL 
Bighty Memoranlenn cars: once tes esbies cee vic,cetcs dew gacilas sentence tone cneeate 


MUSIC AND CULTURE 


Bringing Delight to Music Study ..............-....Dorothy Stolzenbach Payne 

The Singer. Faces: theswOrids-%. aves «ince vega klaieine clataie die Geneon a ete Maria Jeritza 

*“God’s Apostle of Music’—Dr. Eben Tourjée ................ Leo Eben Tourjée, 
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Crown Him with Many Crowns (Presser) (From “Eighteen Hymn Transcrip- 
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Cloud Castles (Presser 27780) (Violin and Piano) .............. H. P. Hopkins 
Easter Triumph (Presser 27803) (Organ) ........ Carl Wilhelm Kern, Op. 668 
Great Peace Have They (Ditson) (eatres song-low Voice) = . i. 00.52. dvewdae 


Allanson G. Y. Brown, 
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Starlight: (Ditson)— (Piano: Duet) Fears av cia eirciarts ales cieiain'c = wives Frances Terry 
Easter Flowers (Presser *27341) ..Frederick A. G. Ouseley Arr. by Ada Richter 
Cotton Tail (Presser *27257) ....... Faratae aati ele ee a. Pha ..,..Renee Miles 
Fairy Swing Song (Presser 727712) iia o's e'stned-s bis oP ip.r Beiolsinivie cle sin Ella Ketterer 
Dance of the Highland Folk (Presser 27713) ........ 29 hea oe ite x ',.Louie Frank 
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stitutions, based upon~ the 
plan of the great European 
schools of music, existed only 
in the imagination of a few pioneer men and women with unusual 
initiative. The year 1867, like many other years in history, was a 
kind of annus mirabilis, a year of miracles, insofar as American 
kK conservatories of music are concerned. The years of miracles, such, 
for instance, as the year 1492, when Columbus discovered the 
New World and the Moors were driven out of Spain, seem to 
_ be culminating points brought about by political, social, religious, 
military, scientific, and artistic condi- 
__ tions. They are a part of the undulat- 
ing course of destiny in man’s affairs, 
f affecting all, in more or less dramatic 
_ fashion. Dryden, in a poem, called 
Annus Mirabilis, referred to the year 
_ of the London fire and the defeat of 
the Dutch fleet (1666), as a year of 
~ miracles. 
_ After the war between the States, 
the thoughts of average Americans 
__were focused upon an era of peace, a 
peace which, indeed, did last thirty- 
three years, until the outbreak of the 
‘Spanish-American War in 1898. With 
such a great incentive, many notable 
social, artistic, industrial, engineering, 
- and scientific projects sprang ahead, 
- like untethered race horses. In 1867, 
four significant musical institutions 
‘were inaugurated in our country. In 
Boston, the New England Conservatory 
was founded; in Chicago, the Chicago 
_ Musical College was established; in 
- Cincinnati, the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music began its fine career; 
and at*Oberlin, Ohio, the newly estab- 
- lished local Conservatory became di- 
rectly affiliated with Oberlin College. 
_ These centers of dissemination of 
- music have influenced thousands of 
_ lives, not only in America, but in all 
parts of the world. They made a very 
important contribution to our musical” 
_ history. Many other famous conserva- 
tories of international note have been established in America 
since that time, but these large schools have the honor of priority. 
a Musical life in America, up to the Sixties and Seventies, had 
been distinctive, but for the most part, blatantly bucolic. There 
"were, of course, in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
~ Charleston, New Orleans, and other centers, many people of taste, 
education, and refinement who knew the permanent music by the 


Dilek Sa) digs DIY 
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the population as a whole that it was both comic and pathetic. If 
4 you, our good and patriotic readers, want to picture what the 
_ musical taste of America was at that period, consult Dr. Philip 
D. Jordan’s delightfully amusing book, “Singin’ Yankees,”* and 
2arn the amazing and often farcical peregrinations of the 


history of the art. Eighty _ ; : Z ° é hy 1] s; [ L 
years ago, however, such in- : lg t Y emoraote C€aVs 


“MAINTAIN OUR SPIRIT AND STRENGTH THROUGH MUSIC” 


New York’s powerful governor, the Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, before his 
career as a lawyer and as the brilliant and fearless District Attorney 
of New York City, was educated in music at the University of 
Michigan and was also a graduate of the Chicago Musical College. 
Governor Dewey is one of the many outstanding men in world 
history who have proclaimed the intellectual value of music training 
and the inspirational force of music as a significant factor in 
preparing them for highest attainment in other callings. In a 
statement made to The Etude he wrote: “The musicians of this 
country, the music teachers, the press, and the radio. all have a 
great opportunity to maintain our spirit and strength through music.” 


masters, but this stratum was so gossamer in comparison with. 


Editorial 


singers, who called themselves 
“The Aeolians.” Evidently, 
they actually. and_ literally 
were a “howling” success. 
Their tours carried them from 
San Francisco to London, and 
at the same time made them 
the most discussed concert feature in the country. They frequently 
appeared at the White House during the time of Abraham Lincoln, 
who was one of their many admirers. Their programs were senti- 
mental, cheap and bathetic melanges of total abstinence, abolition, 
woman’s rights, religion, politics, and doggerel. Many of the 
songs were published by the Oliver Ditson Co. but. are now mu- 
seum pieces. It is somewhat compromising to note this national 
musical crudity at a’time when Theo- 
dore Thomas and William Mason were 
giving their best to promote higher 
ideals in our country. However, our hu- 
miliation is somewhat lessened by the 
fact that in England “The Aeolians” 
were a tremendous success, capturing 
even the good graces of the Royal 
Family. 

In that day it meant no little sacri- 
fice for a group of practical musical 
idealists such as Eben Tourjée (1834- 
1891) of the New England Conserva- 
tory, Clara Baur (d. 1912) of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory, Dr. Florenz 
Ziegfeld (1841-1923) of the Chicago 
Musical College, and Fenelon B. Rice 
(1841-1901) * of Oberlin College, to un- 
dertake the onerous and precarious 
venture of establishing conservatories 
modeled after the great schools of 
music in Europe. 

The story of formal musical educa- 
geese tion in conservatories is most colorful. 
Supported by religion, the State, or 
private patronage, there are many im- 
pressive and quaint sidelights on their 
progress. The word “conservatory” is 
derived from the Italian verb conser- 
vare (to conserve), evidently with the 
idea of preserving music in its highest 
form. The first conservatories were be- 
lieved to have been started in Naples 
about 1480 by the Flemish teacher, 
Jean Tinctor (John Tinctor, Johannes 
de Tinctoris, 1446-1511). The reader may thus remember that the 
musical conservatories began about the period of the discovery of 
America. 

Tinctor must have been a very learned man. He was a Doctor 
of Jurisprudence as well as a Doctor of Theology and a composer. 
He became Chaplain to Ferdinand, King of Naples, in 1475. He 
also was a member of the Papal Choir. In addition to composing 
Masses and other Church music, he has the peculiar distinction 
of having written the first printed musical dictionary, the “Ter- 
minorum musicae diffinitorium”’ (1475). The dictionary was 
pathetically small and the entire contents of the book could be 
printed on four pages of The Etude Music Magazine. 

The early conservatories in Naples and in Venice had peculiar 


3 There was a Conservatory of Music in Oberlin in 1865, but it was not officially affliliated with 


the College until 1867. 
(Continued on Page 200) 
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Bringing Delight to Musie Study 
by Dorothy Slotzentade | aune 


Dorothy Stolzenbach Payne is an American music teacher of wide experience. She was born at Lima, Ohio and 


much of her musical education was received at Cincinnati, where she received the degree of Bachelor of Music 


from the College and Master of Music ftom the Conservatory. Among her teachers have been Albino Gorno, 
Josef Lhévinne, Harold Baver, and Percy Grainger. She has appeared as soloist with the Cincinnati Orches- 


tra under Eugene Goossens. Her husband, Karl Payne, is.a violinist at Station WLW. 
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teaching music is to keep the student interested 

in music as a source of unbounded delight and 
inspiration. Whether we teach piano or tuba, pri- 
marily we teach music and the student must be aware 
of his affiliation with this great and wonderful art. 
Many teachers seem to become so absorbed in the 
technicalities of a special instrument that they forget 
that the performer’s attitude toward music is much 
more important than whether he arches his wrist like 
a camel’s hump or straightens it out like the back of 
a Dachshund. 

The means of arousing interest in the art of music 
are Many and yaried depending on the ages and abil- 
ities of students, but over a period of years several 
plans have proved their value. Among them, for all 
ages, were the importance of true individual training 
mixed with group training, the setting of various goals 
throughout the year, listening to good music, calling 
attention to current happenings in the music world, 
acquaintance with personalities in music and under- 
standing the aims and musical desires of each student. 

Considering first the younger group of students 
which constitutes the great problem of most teachers, 
since most adults study because they themselves sin- 
cerely want to, I have evolved a plan for mixing in- 
dividual and class work. The students have private 
lessons for five weeks and the sixth week is devoted 
to class lessons. In arranging classes, it seems more 
important to group together students who are con- 
genial and near the same age, regardless of length of 
study. For instance, a child who began to study at 
ten or twelve years of age resents being put in a 
group of six year old beginners. Since sociability is a 
large factor of group enjoyment, the student prefers 
to be on a lower level musically rather than chrono- 
logically. In each class we do at least one or two things 
we have not done before and this element of surprise: 
keeps the class work interesting. Each pupil pays the 
same fee for an hour and a half class as he would for 
a half hour private lesson. The inspiration received 
from these meetings seems to justify the time and 
effort it takes to arrange them. For a group of seven 
to nine year olds, the following plans are a sample 
of three different classes. 


\" WE all know, the most important thing in 


Plan I 
1. First twenty minutes—each child plays a solo 


and after each performance we discuss its good and ~ 


bad points. Criticism from fellow students is often more 
effective than from parents and teachers, and also 
serves to emphasize important elements in good play- 
ing, such as clean-cut runs, good melodic lines, color, 
clear pedaling, musical spirit, safe memory, and so 
forth. In this discussion of each piece, the teacher 
finds opportunity to bring in facts about the com- 
poser and the period*in which he was active. If a 
piece is especially attractive and well played, it raises 
a desire in Susie’s heart to learn that “pretty piece 
that Effie played,” even two years later. 

2. Some type of musical quiz is used next. If the 
class has ten or more students it is divided, at this 
point, into two groups. One group is given a set of 
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questions and answers about music and is allowed 
five minutes to study them. Each person in the other 
group is given a section of a piece (usually sixteen 
measures) to study—away from the piano. At the end 
of the five minute period the groups are changed and 
the first group studies its sight reading and the second 
group studies the quiz. Papers and music are then col- 
lected and the questions are asked orally, and one 
hopes they are answered correctly. It is more fun to 
keep score and see which student or students have a 
perfect record. Then each child is sent to the piano 
to play the piece that was studied, 
and the teacher hopes the idea. of 
studying before playing has got- 
ten across. In all this work the 
time element of a certain number 
of minutes in which to do a cer- 
tain task provides great stimulus, 
and often one is surprised at how 
much a “slow” pupil can accom- 
plish when the desire to be “top 
man” in a group is present. This 
phase of the class of ten or 
twelve pupils usually takes be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty min- 
utes. 

3. The last ten minutes are de- 
voted to listening to music. The 
teacher may play records, or play 
a series of major and minor 
triads, also dominant seventh and 
diminished seventh chords and 
ask the class to identify them; or 
the teacher may play one or more 
solos that’ are especially popular 
at the moment, or various un- 
familiar pieces, while the class 
attempts to identify the rhythms 
of each piece. 

Then—a very important phase 
of musical sociability—refresh- 
ments. These may be arranged 
simply, but food is an important 
factor with youngsters. In trying to develop a love for 
music, a teacher must associate music with things 
children love, such as playing together, eating, compe- 
tition, and hearing good music. As for eating, a have 
served soft drinks with either doughnuts, sandwiches, 
or sweet rolls, hot chocolate and cookies, fruit juice 
and cup cakes, or fruit and cookies. Paper plates and 
napkins are used to keep things simple for a busy 
music teacher, but it is always gratifying to see the 
pure enjoyment most children get from eating. 


Plan II 


1. Two weeks before the class meets, a new piece 
is given to each child. This selection must be learned 
by the student without help from anyone and played 
in the class. Many students memorize the piece in that 
time, but this is not a requirement. Here again, a time 
element challenges a child to show others what he 
can do in a given period and he delights in giving a 
good performance under these circumstances. Depend- 
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ing on the ‘size of the class and length of the pieces — . 


this takes between twenty and thirty minutes. 


2. Color in music is such an important element and 


so difficult to impress upon pianists. I have found that 
classes are the best medium for making students “color 
conscious.” One way is to have each student play a 
chord or short phrase, pp, p, mp, mf, f, ff, but not in 
regular order. The listeners mark the color they think 
they have heard, and at the end the class compares 
with the performer. Distinctions between p and mp, 
mp and mf, and f and ff are all difficult to get across 
and each one is impressed with the need of acquiring 
technique enough to be able to play the fundamental 
colors in music. This takes between ten and fifteen 
minutes depending on how much discussion develops in 
the group. 

3. Ensemble playing in music is such fun and em- 
phasizes the enjoyment of music with others. So many 
pianists neglect this important phase of music more 


than string or woodwind players, because orchestras ~ 


provide the medium for these other musicians. If a 
teacher has two pianos, there is opportunity for sight 
reading of simple two-piano, four or eight hand pieces; 
or duets and trios may be played on one piano, Two 
minutes are given for each person to look over his 
part, notice the key, rhythm, melodic pattern and 
chords, and prepare to keep moving. Students must be 
impressed with the need of keeping the beat going 
regardless of mistakes. The sounds which come forth 
are usually anything but pure music but in each class 
there is usually one group that can do an especially 
fine job of sight-reading, and the breathless teacher 
and the other students stand enthralled -when this 
group performs. Needless to say, in spite of the “noise,” 
we have lots of fun trying to read, and over a period 
of time there is decided improvement in reading music 


(Photo by Tovie Studio) 
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at sight. While one group is playing, the rest are given 
a set of questions to study relating to key signatures, 
musical terms, or other facts about music usually dif- 
ficult to implant. After each group has played the 
required sight reading, the quiz is used. This takes at 
least thirty minutes or more. 

4. The remaining minutes are used to neue cur- 
rent musical events, radio programs, and musical mov- 
ies—and then, of course, the refreshments. 


Plan III 


1. Any phase of technique can be emphasized at this — ra 
period, for example, scales. The five weeks between 
this class and the previous one are usea to drill par- 
ticularly on scales. With the youngest group it may be — 
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a set of five major ones, while the more advanced stu- 


dents may have to be prepared to play any major or 
minor scale. Each student is graded on fingering, smooth- 
ness, accuracy, deducting one from one hundred for eai 
mistake, Complete scores for (Continued on Page 246 
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Few artists ever have equalled Maria Jeritza in arousing both 
critical and public enthusiasm to proportions that verge upon 
the legendary. Beginning her career in \‘‘enna, the strikingly 
handsome Austrian-born sopran@ soon dominated. two conti- 
nents with her beauty of voice, her vividness <f interpretation, 
and her magnetism of person. Operatic activities of a decade 
ago might be termed the Jeritza Era, when this splendid 
artist's creation of new réles, and projection of familiar réles 
pore sources of prime interest to critics, students, and music 
overs. 

After Mme. Jeritza's withdrawal from the Metropolitan 
Opera and following her marriage to the late Winfield Shee- 
han, motion picture magnate, her performances became less 
frequent; but it is a mistake to assume that she ever “‘refired."" 
Her public concerts (chiefly in the West) ~nd her numerous 
appearances in military camps and hospitals (for which she 
was awarded a governmental citation) have kept alive her 
contact with at least a section of her admirers. Within the 
past months, Mme. Jeritza has launched a more extended 
concert tour, and her return to cities from which she had been 
absent, served to rekindle the peculiarly glowing enthusiasm 
of the Jeritza Era. Here, then, is an artist achieving a notable 
“come-back" with old audiences, and making a notable "first 
impression’’ on new ones, both to superlative critical acclaim. 
How does she do it? THe Erupe has asked Mme. Jeritza to 
comment on the vocal and artistic habits which make such 
achievement possible. —Fnitor's Note. 


thing, and that is—successful singing! She 
wants to learn how to master her tones, how 
to accomplish her effects, how to penetrate the secrets 
that will help her project herself to her hearers. That 
is all very fine. Ultimately, she will have to learn all 
these things, but at the beginning, she must learn 
something very different. The first step in any artistic 
career is the realization that every bit of every thing 
you ever accomplish must.come from you—from within 
yourself. If you begin work with that realization, you 
‘ are at once aware of an enormous responsibility; and 
that is the best thing that can happen to you! 
“Artistic projection is the one field where no one can 
help you but yourself. Do you dream of finding a fa- 
mous teacher—influential friends—glamorous oppor- 
tunities? Well, wake up from your dream! None of these 
can make your career for you. You career is made only 
by the public, and the public doesn’t care the least bit 
whether your teacher is famous, your friends influen- 
tial, or your opportunities glamorous. The public comes 


“18 HE ambitious young singer is interested in one 


to you to be pleased, charmed, lifted out of the every-— 


day level and lifted to the higher, rarer plane of com- 
municative art. Perhaps you think of ‘the artist’s life’ 
in terms of brilliant gatherings where well-dressed 
admirers crowd around a singer, telling her how won- 
derful she is? Young people often do. It is a lovely 
picture to create, and a pardonable one, but it is also 
a false one. The artist’s life is woven, thread by thread, 
from the feelings in the hearts of everyday people— 
the man who has gone without dessert at dinner in 
order to pay for a gallery seat; the shop-girl who buys 
a standee ticket after having stood on her feet all day 
at work; the couple who save up to go once a season 
to the opera. They are your real audience. Can you give 
them the indefinable lift they are entitled to expect? 
If you can, your career is assured. If you cannot, 
nothing in the world will help you. And in satisfying 
them, you are absolutely—almost frighteningly—alone. 
- It is good to remember that. 


Know Your Limitations 


“There are a number of elements, of course, that 
build the sum-total of such artistic projection. All of 
them must be perfected; some of them can be learned 
—hbut my honest feeling is that the best of them must 
be inborn. Either one has a great voice or one has not; 
either one has the sacred fire or one has not. So the 
‘second step is—be sure of your limitations as well as of 
your abilities. 

“But let us assume that our ambitious young singer 
realizes her responsibilities and is naturally endowed 
with both the voice and the fire to fulfill them. It is at 
this point that work begins! Begins—but never ends. 
For myself, I shall die a student. That, at least, is my 
fervent hope; for if ever I come to the point where I 
think I have nothing more to learn, I shall be artisti- 
cally dead already! - : 

. “It is impossible, of course, to speak in a general way 
‘of how any individual voice should be developed. On 
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the other hand, it is quite easy to say what that de- 
velopment should be. It should be the freest, most 
natural, unaffected projection of full, round tone that is 
supported diaphragmatically by firm breath, and 
arched in high resonance under the eyes and back of 
the nose. Breath, freedom, resonance, these are the 
foundation of good singing, of good vocal habits, and of 
good maintenance of the voice. They are the essence of 
the bel canto school. They are the fundamentals of my 
own training, and the ideas | have 
kept through the years of rm y career 
and through years of vocal coach- 
ing with my great friend, Estelle 
Liebling. They are basic because 
they are natural and true; and no 
fads or tricks or novelties in vocal 
technique can supplant them. 

“Much of the difficulty experi- 
enced by young singers is due to a 
desire to follow fads, change meth- 
ods and teachers, do anything for a 
short-cut to success. There is no 
short-cut! Certainly, if a student 
has definite evidence that her voice 
is- being incorrectly developed, she 
should change teachers at once. 
But unless there is such evidence, it 
is much wiser to stay with the 
teacher and the method under 
which one’s studies are begun, Fol- 
low through the task as one starts 
it. The method of Maestro A may 
be good, and the method of Maestro 
B may be good—but a sudden, un- 
reasonable change from one to the 
other may be harmful to a voice 
that is not yet sure of itself. So— 
be wary of tricks and fads, and 
don’t change methods unless there 
is serious cause for doing so. 


The Care of Vocal Cords 


“The vocal cords require much 
development, and also much care. 
It is amazing to think that our 
greatest vocal effects are produced 
by two tiny bands! The young 
singer should avoid over-doing. 
Don’t practice too long at a time; 
don’t sing too long at a time; don’t 
talk too much, and never talk on 
the day of a performance. Since 
good vocal tone is arched above or- 
dinary speaking tones, the two 
‘voices’ are by no means the same. 
My own habit is to speak as little 


fore I sing. The day before a per- 
formance, I retire at six in the 
evening and have a sound rest. The 
next day, I arise late, have a nour- 
ishing breakfast, rest after eating, 
and then sing scales and vocalises 
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for about half an hour. Then back to rest. I am in my 
dressing-room by six o’clock, look over my score or my 
songs, warm up my voice with another brief period of 
vocalizing after a very light ‘snack’, and then I am 
ready. During these preparations, I have not spoken a 
word. 

“The singing organism must not be coddled, however. 
I believe in practicing finished réles and songs in full 
voice. How else are you to (Continued on Page 226) 
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. The New England Conservatory in 1882. Behold the marvels of the elevator, the male-less dining room, the 
gossip on the stairway, the Victorian parlor. From Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, August 12, 1882. 
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Boston. 


based first, upon his deep conviction that the 

— spiritual influence of music upon Man was para- 
mount. Like Dr. Lowell Mason, he was essentially a 
_ musical evangelist. In fact, his musical chauvenism, in 
a day of intense Americanism, stood out in epic dimen- 
sions. The two prodigious festivals held in Boston—the - 
_ National Peace Jubilee in 1869 and the World’s Peaee 
Jubilee in 1872— never have been exceeded in any 
country, when judged from the standpoint of the num- 
ber of trained participants. Only through his deep faith 

in God and his abiding love for music, together with 


be D R. EBEN TOURJEE’S interest in music was 


aa 


_ to rise above the humble surroundings of his youth and 
attain his goal with such spectacular results. 
_ Eben Tourjée was born in the mill town of Warwick, 
Rhode Island, June 1, 1834, in a devout Methodist 
hhome. His father, of French Huguenot descent, was a 
_ mill worker. His mother, Angelina Ball, was of Puritan 
origin, a direct descendant of Joseph Ball, maternal 
_ grandfather of George Washington. At eight years, 
Eben worked at his father’s side in the mill, fourteen 
hours a day, for one dollar a week. He managed to 
save money, however, and later worked his way through 
_ three years of study at the East Greenwich Seminary. 
At ten he heard his first band music and said, “I lay 
' awake’all night, praying God to make me a musician.” 
_ Later, he sang in a church choir and his sweet voice 
_ attracted the attention of Governor Elisha Harris, who 
___- encouraged him to learn the organ and pressed him’ 
into playing hymns for the Sunday service. He was 
so ignorant of music that he did not know the high 
_ ivory keys from the low keys, but, in a very short time, 
he made it his business to find out how to play the 
_ hymns.-He also played the Wedding March for the 
_ Governor’s daughter’s nuptials, when the New York 
organist failed to appear. This so pleased the Governor, 
_ who owned the mill in which Eben worked, that he 
_ made arrangements for him to study with a leading 
teacher in Providence. y 


é A New Idea in Teaching 
_ The thrifty lad often walked thirteen miles for his 


Theodore Presser, Tourgée found time to take a posi- 
on as a clerk in a music store. He was also able to 
as organist in one of the city’s churches, as well 
to take a course at the Providence Conference 
eminary. At seventeen we find him conducting his 


music store at Fall River, Massachusetts, editing 


“Gods Apostle of Music” 
Ur. Eben Tourjeée, 
#8 The Story of the Founder of America’s - 

- First Conservatory of Music, as Told by His Nephew, 


Pee hes Fast Sie 


THe Erupe takes pleasure in presenting the following brief biography of Dr. Eben Tourjée, whose influence 
upon his pupil, the late Theodore Presser, was one of the most important factors in the life of the Founder 
of THe Erupe. Mr. Presser had many teachers, here and abroad, but few inspired him as did Eben Tourjée. 
The New England Conservatory celebrated its eightieth anniversary on February 18, 1947, although the 
institution was actually founded three years previously at Providence, Rhode Island, and 


his steadfast persistence to reach an ideal, was he able .- 


Musical Pioneer 


later moved to 
—Epitor's Note. 


There he developed an.ambition to establish a con- 
servatory modeled after:the great European schools 
of music. There, also, he inaugurated a new idea, “a 
system of teaching music in classes,” for which he 
won the immediate enmity of private teachers. The 
plan was a huge success, but his school would have 
gone bankrupt had it not been for the profits from 
his store. He charged five cents a lesson and soon had 
five hundred enthusiastic students. He even gave free 
lessons to two hundred of the poor children in the 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Methodist Vestry who, after the lesson, would follow 
this modern Pied Piper through the streets to his 
store—for more music. Tourjée was a shrewd business 
man. The teachers of the city, however, soon found 
that the increased interest in music was an asset and 
not a liability. Tourjée was a born organizer. He 
planned and conducted scores of public concerts and 
orations given at the City Hall Auditorium. In 1855 
he gave-one in which six hundred pupils from his 
classes took part, “the largest chorus of children ever 
assembled up to that time.” 

He returned to the East Greenwich Seminary in 1859. 
It was at this school, as a working student, he washed 


windows, swept sidewalks, and built fires, to pay his 
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DR. EBEN TOURJEE 


way. He founded the East Greenwich Musical Institute, 


opening with three pupils. Before long he had three 
- hundred in his classes. At the age of twenty-five he 
found himself acquiring a national reputation as a 
music educator. 

. Finding that his physical condition prevented him 
from responding to President Lincoln’s call for volun- 
teers in the Civil War, he conducted rallies, to encour- 
age enlistments. He went to Paris, Rome, and Berlin 
in 1863, for further study. At the same time he made 
an exhaustive study of the methods 
and texts employed in European con- 
servatories. Europe proved a vast in- 
spiration to him and expanded his 
imagination greatly. Returning to his 
native land, he felt himself to be a 
kind of musical Martin Luther, in- 
vested with a solemn mission to ex- 
tend musical education in America. 


An Important Work Begins . 


Such success met his intensified 
efforts that in 1864 he founded the 
Providence Conservatory, to be mod- 
eled after the European schools, en- 
abling those of limited means te 
acquire a musical education. So re- 
markable were the results that three 
years later the conservatory was 
transferred to the larger center, 
Boston. In the same year (1867), 
the Chicago Musical College and 
the Cincinnati Conservatory were 
founded and Oberlin College added 
a course in music. Tourjée was now 
thirty-three, experienced, energtic, 
and tireless. He inaugurated “Sacred 
Sings” in 1851. These spread through 
the nation, as musical “Praise Services” at that time 
were an unusual innovation in churches. In hf many 
lectures on congregational singing he often said, “Music 
is the voice of God to lead us heavenward.” 

Touriée was a very devoted huminatarian. While 
conducting a “Praise Service” in a small mission at 
Boston’s North End, he discovered frightful social con- 
ditions and started a crusade to clean up the district, 
vowing that “with God’s help I will, through music, 
bring a Christian influence among these poor people.’ 
Truly, he was a musical missionary. He founded the 
North End Mission, and through a huge fair in Music 
Hall, with free concerts to attract crowds, he raised 
fifty thousand dollars, (Continued on Page 194) 
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More Chips From the Block 


On Variations 


the variation form, not only for the valuable 

interpretative discipline it imposes but for the 
instantaneous control it demands. To play a set of 
variations convincingly is one of the most difficult tasks 
confronting him. A longer, more loosely knit form like 
a sonata movement gives him time to collect his wits, 
assemble his forces and produce some sort of coherence 
and balance in his interpretation. Not so a set of varia- 
tions. Requirements are much more exacting. Concen- 


Bes: pianist worthy of the name must master 


‘trated control must be achieved instantly, often within 


a few bars of music. All elements must be perfectly 
coérdinated and directly and persuasively presented 
before presto! another variation claims the spotlight. 
From first measure to last there can be no fumbling. 

The relation of the variations to each other and to 
the whole set must be convincingly worked out. One 
variation melts into the next while another requires an 
expectant silence after its last note. Some exact. vivid 
contrasts of rhythm, tone, and tempo, others demand 
continuity of line or mood; ‘and always the themes, 
patterns, and harmonies must be clothed in infinitely 
changing colors. It is this kaleidoscopic character which 
baffles so many pianists and upsets students unaccus- 
tomed to the style. Variations offer a challenge almost 
unequalled in all the gamut of the soloist’s repertoire. 

Young pianists should study at least. one set of vari- 
ations yearly, beginning with easier sets by Handel, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Reinecke, and so forth, right 
through to the great variations of Bach, Beethoven, 
and Brahms. 

With Bach and the old composers variations were 
usually built on the plan and movement of the bass 
intervals rather than on the melodic line. Superb ex- 
amples of such sets are Bach’s Chaconne, Passacaglia, 
and the Goldberg Variations. 

Already with Handel the variation form became more 
superficial (see for example The Harmonious Black- 
smith variations). Handel and most of the later eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century composers used 
the theme itself as the basis, and were chiefly con- 
cerned with faster notes, melodic ornaments, embellish- 
ments, scales, arpeggios, and so forth, for development 
and color. For awhile Haydn stemmed this surface 
tendency by his more serjous approach—as for example 
his F minor Variations, and several surprisingly pro- 
found sets in his string quartets and piano and violin 
sonatas. 
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Mozart again reverted to the salon style. Most of his 
delightful sets of variations are lightly concerned with 
ornamental versions of the tune. But what breath- 
takingly beautiful variations they often are! Some of 
the loveliest sets are the Variations on a Minuet by 
Duport, Variations on. Gluck’s air Unser Dummer 
Poebel Meint, and on Salve Tu Domine, and the Varia- 
tions of the first movement of the A major Sonata. 

Beethoven was perhaps the greatest variator of them 
all. His apparently limitless resources, his daring in- 
novations, the independence of his style are nothing 
short of miraculous. The Variations of his last period 
are misnamed. They ought to be called transforma- 
tions or metamorphoses. It took almost his whole life- 


-time and countless variation trials for Beethoven to 


reach the heights of the sets in the Sonatas Op. 109 
and Op: 111, and that most stupendous set of all, the 
Thirty-three Variations on a Waltz Theme of Diabelli 
—not to mention overwhelming examples in other in- 
strumental combinations—the B-flat Trio, the String 
Quartets in A and E-flat, the slow movement, and the 
choral movement of the Ninth Symphony. 

To prepare himself to tackle these great masterpieces 
the student has no less than twenty sets of Beethoven’s 
piano variations from which to choose. The familiar 
Thirty-two Variations in C minor (without opus num- 
ber) are a “must” for pianists; and, by the way, this 
set is a shining example of the old “Chaconne” style in 
which the short, fragmentary theme itself doesn’t count 
for much. Beethoven’s ingenuity and resources are 
challenged rather by the bass, the rhythm, and the 
harmonies of the theme. 

After Bach and Beethoven, Brahms is perhaps the 
best runner-up of the variators. Of his four great sets 
on themes of Schumann (piano duet), Haydn (two 
pianos), Handel, and Paganini, the last two are obliga- 
tory. Then there are Schumann’s superb Symphonic 
Studies and Mendelssohn’s Variations Serieuses, not 
forgetting those outstanding piano-with-orchestra ex- 


‘amples, Franck’s Symphonic Variations, Rachmani- 


noff’s Variations on a Theme of Paganint and Dohn- 
anyi’s Variations on a Nursery Tune, 


On Title Translations 


A pianist writes in for translations of the titles of 
two compositions, Debussy’s La Terrasse des Audiences 
du Clair de Lune and Ravel’s Alborada del Gracioso. 

. He can find the literal meaning of these in any 
good French and Spanish dictionaries. But since the 
composers’ titles of the compositions are obviously 
vague, impressionistic labels, why not translate them 


“poetically as Spirit Spectators on the Moonlit Terrace 


(Debussy) and The Jester Greets the Dawn (Ravel) ? 


Hindrances to Interpretative Freedom 


No “interpretation” is truly possible until the physi- 
cal mechanism of playing is so objectively controlled 
as to be automatic. How can anyone create spiritually, 
who is still busy, uncomfortable, tight, and taut at his 
instrument? If a performer is concerned primarily with 
the “how” of piano playing he does not yet possess the 


‘power to bring the composition to life in the composer’s 


image. 
It is therefore necessary from the very beginning of 
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‘tasy, 


nical approach in order to insure unimpeded physical 


4 


flow from the body to the instrument. Every sound 


means and method must be followed to assure this. 
Every detriment and deterrent must be eliminated. 
Why do most pianists appear uneasy, rigid, grim or 


unhappy when they play? Here are a few reasons why: — 


1. That old legato hang-on-to-the-death-squeeze 
which we have all been taught. Rid yourself of it! The 


‘common conception of legato is false, namely to press. 


hold, push in order to bind the tone. Legato is merely 
the application of weight produced by a light elbow- 
tip “give” to the gently depressed finger tips: 

2. Those high, clawed fingers are always fatal to free- 
dom because of the excessive curvature and the tense- 
ness of holding them in the air when not in use. The 
resulting rigidity also prevents the rotational mech- 
anism from functioning. 

3. Hitting or striking from wrists, forearms or full 
arms, causing impairment of aim, stiffness, and bad 
tone. 

4. Excessive downess .. . 
“attacking,” jerking—these are terrible words applied 
to piano playing, yet all are implicit in unsound appli- 
cation of down touch. 

5. The set, immobile method of playing still taught 
by many teachers, who do not permit the slightest vis- 
ible flexibility of arm or body movement. Far better a 
little movement of your “floating elbow” than a rigor 
mortis arm condition! It is possible to achieve quietness 
without fixation in playing the piano. 

6. Failure to teach swift relaxed skip- -flipping key- 
board preparation from. the very first lessons. A good 
skip-flipper automatically “gets where he ain’t’’ so 
speedily, securely, and relaxedly that tenseness is prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

7. The constant use of the eye in practicing and 
playing. If you can eliminate much of this visual-sense 
complexity you will not only play more easily but will 
be able to listen to your playing—which, after all, is 
the first requisite of “interpreting.” 

When you truly hear your playing objectively you 


. will learn that the inner ear and the finger tip are the 


only mental and physical connection with the music 
and your instrument. Hf you cultivate these through 
intense day-in-and-out concentration you will soon be 
able to transmit your inner ear’s desires to hyper- 
sensitive, controlled finger tips, ... Only then will you 
know what true creation is. 


On Chopin's B Minor Sonata 


It has been the habit of many writers since Chopin’s 
day to harp on his inability to compose in the so- 
called “large” forms. All we need ask of these scrib- 
bling parrots is—what did Chopin compose in the 
sonata or “classic” forms and where do these compo- 
sitions stand today? There is, first, the early Sonata in 
C minor Op. 4, published after Chopin’s death, a weak, 
experimental work. Written the very next year is the 
Concerto in E minor, and three years later the Con- 
certo in F minor. Besides these we have the Sonata in 
B-flat minor (Op. 35) and the Sonata in B minor (Op. 
58) —and that’s all. (Iam not considering here Chopin’s 
shorter, one-movement compositions, the F minor Fan- 
Barcarolle, Scherzos, Ballades, whatever their 
form.) 

Confronted by. these masterpieces, who cares a hoot 


about the strength or weakness of pedantic large classic 


forms? Only the ultimate vitality of a work of art 
counts; and it,must be admitted that after one hun- 


dred years these two concertos and two sonatas still 


possess an overflowing abundance of it. 


What do we care if Chopin failed to return to the __ 


opening themes of the first movements of each sonata 
after the development section? The passion and climax 


of both these movements are pushed upward all the 


more relentlessly because Chopin does not stop along 
the way to fill rusty classic molds. The first movement 


of the B minayr Sonata baffles some critics, but what of 


that? If a pianist can play it technically well, etching 
its outlines, pouring out the molten gold of its passion, 
guiding and turning the surging waves of the first 


theme into the glowing, vibrating love theme of the © 


D major section, continuing through the clashing “de- 


velopment” to the final triumph of the love theme in 


B major ...if a pianist can do this he need not worry 
about the externals of form, (Continued on Page 225) 
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( ing the Temple in Jerusalem no luxury in build- 
i materials or accessories was withheld by King 
Solomon, These were made by the finest craftsmen, 
acquired from within and imported from abroad. And 
when the Temple was completed the Levitical choir 
and the musicians who were especially trained for 
_their tasks intoned the Psalms, with instrumental 
- accompaniment “in the beauty of holiness.” This mu- 
sical performance, which was at that time highly 
organized, attained a great degree of beauty and per- 
fection. For when the Israelites found themselves in 
captivity in Babylon, their subjectors asked them to 
- sing some of the “Songs of Zion” (Psalm 137), which 
. had already attained fame for their beauty and in- 
 dividuality. 

“Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness” was 
constantly practiced by the church fathers. They 
always taught that the finest and loftiest should be 
dedicated to the glory of God. And so we have through- 
‘out history magnificent church edifices filled with 
treasures of art and sculpture created by the greatest 
painters-and sculptors in the history of mankind. In 
its sum total church art is overwhelming to behold. 

In music, too, the finest was given to worship. Art 
music found its origin in the Gregorian chant of the 
Catholic Church, which in turn was founded upon the 
chant called cantillation, which accompanied the sing- 
ing of the Psalms and certain portions of the Bible, 
__by the Jews, during Biblical days. 


Influence of Early Opera 


In medieval days when one had talent for com- 
position he dedicated that talent to composing music 
for worship. If he had a beautiful voice, that too was 
dedicated to beautifying religious worship. 

And so throughout the ages there has always been. 
that quest for “beauty in holiness” in the places of 
worship of all faiths. Very often where beautiful secu- 
lar melodies were brought into the religious service, 
the clerics condoned this practice by saying, “Why 
should Satan possess all the beautiful tunes?” 

When opera began to make its appearance in the 
seventeenth century, its music and style maintained 
ieee) certain separateness from that of the church. Even 
in cases where composers wrote for both the church 

and the theatre, as was the case with Pergolese, the 
style used for each was individual and distinctly sep- 
arate. But gradually the musical languge with some 
of the accessories which opera was developing began 
to make its influence felt upon the music of the church. 


y 5 pressiveness to accompany the text, and instrumental 
= accompaniment were some of the influences of the 
early development of opera upon church music. 
This influence continued—and with good effect. For 
: no branch of art, be it secular or religious, can remain 
#: in a vacuum. It must absorb all the good and vital 
: elements in its development without destroying its 
& vital foundations and fundamental principles of orig- 
__inality. Religious music with these principles in line, 
&S - must advance with the general principles of aesthetics 
of the period, too, in order to be vital and understood 
in its own day. 
; The tremendous development and advance which 
opera made in the nineteenth century and its enor- 
‘ 4 mous popularity among the people, left its good as 
well as bad impressions on the sacred music of the 
- day. The romantic-and post-romantic periods of the 
nineteenth century left their imprint, too, on the sa- 
ered music of this century. 
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Sacred Music of the Nineteenth Century 


~ One does not objeet to the advances of expressive- 
ness which romanticism so richly contributed to the 
y art of music, but when religious inspiration and the 
sacred spirit leave music for worship, then it is time 
to look around and take stock. 

_ Religious music of that day was full of operatic in- 
fluence, not only in the works of composers devoted 
_ exclusively to sacred music but in the sacred works 
of composers such as Rossini, Cherubini, Gounod, and 
Verdi. The only great composers of the century who 
were able to express the religious spirit in the musical 
neuage of the day untainted by theatricalisms were 
nd elssohn and Brahms. 


Dramatic rendition of music, greater musical ex- . 


‘Music and Culture 


Is Sacred Music Progressing? 
by AW. Binder 


The tremendous sacred music literature published 
during the nineteenth century, both here and abroad, 
contains a large amount which bears witness to the 
low standards and banalities which crept into sacred 
music. This music corrupted the musical tastes of the 
worshippers. For it was not an uncommon practice in 
those days to take a popular operatic excerpt and set 
it to a sacred text. Much music which would never 
have had an opportunity to be heard elsewhere was 
‘thrust upon the common worshipper in the church 
and synagogue. With this mediocre music went along 
mediocre performance. Men with little musical training 
were entrusted with the musical direction. This does 
not imply that this condition existed without excep- 


tions. Surely the large cathedrals and synagogues in 


the principal cities of Europe tried to maintain high 
musical standards as far as possible. But in the smaller 
places of worship, both in Europe and America, la- 
mentable conditions existed. Entrusting the musical 
direction to untrained organists and choir directors 
led naturally to mediocre musical performance in the 
church. 

It was against this deplorable condition in sacred 
music that Franz Liszt cried out in his day when he 
pleaded for a “renewed church music which should 
lead men back to appropriate observance of divine 
worship.” It was against this condition that the “Moto 
Proprio” of Pius X in 1903 aimed. For at all times 
during the history of sacred music there were cham- 
pions in both church and synagogue whose ideal it 
was to cleanse sacred music of the impure infiltrations. 
‘What is the purpose of sacred music? It should 
relax the mind, create a religious mood, and raise the 
worshipper by its musical substance and performance 
to high spiritual levels. It should, above all, aid toward 
a deeper concentration in devotion. 


New Trends in Sacred Music 

In our own country conditions in sacred music have 
changed considerably in the last quarter of a century. 
Several factors at work have been responsible for new 
trends in sacred music. The first of these is the con- 
stant rise of the cultural level in our country. Second 
is the fact that since World War II our country is 
gradually becoming the musical capital of the world. 
The third, is the coming of. the radio age. I consider 
the last factor the most important. Through the 
medium of radio the American public has become 
musically educated. One can hear, whether living in 
the city or country, the finest music performed by the 
greatest singers, instrumentalists, choruses, and or- 
chestras. Our cultural level has been raised by the 
increased musical education being given to our chil- 
dren in public schools and high schools, with many 
schools specializing in the development of bands, 
orchestras, and choruses. Increases in the number of 
orchestras, both amateur and professional, in many 
communities, and the growth of choruses with the 
increased knowledge of choral technique and choral 
singing throughout our country, have also contributed 
largely towards the development of music and music 
appreciation in the United States. 

This upsurge of musical understanding and appre- 
ciation has led to a sort of silent revolt against preva- 
lent conditions in sacred music. This has been led by 
eminent contemporary musicians of all faiths. Against 
what did they revolt? 1) Against unchurch-like music; 
2) against those who were entrusted with the direction 
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of sacred music; 3) the mediocre performers; 4) the 
low level of performance. 

This demand resulted in the creation of schools of 
sacred music, such as the Guilmant Organ School in 
1901, the Westminster Choir College in 1926, the Union 
Theological Seminary School of Sacred Music in 1928, 
the Juilliard Department of Sacred Music in 1945, and 
instruction in many universities and colleges which 
is producing a steady stream of competent church 
musicians. 

Until about a quarter of a century ago the musical 
profession looked down with scorn upon the musician 
associated with sacred music. Today we find many 
talented and highly competent musicians in the service 
of many churches and synagogues throughout the 
country. A new office in the church has been created, 
the “Ministry of Music,” which occupies a very im-. 
portant place in the religious life of many com- 
munities. There seems to be a renewed interest in 
worship through music, 

This renewed interest manifests itself in better and 
greater quantities of sacred music being purchased all 
over the country, as publishers tell us; by plans for 
many new edifices to be built throughout the country 
with chancels capable of holding large choirs; in the 
increasing number of summer institutes on sacred 
music; in youth conferences and summer camps, 
where young people receive first-hand contact with 
music in worship; in the increasing number of neigh- 
borhood choirs which are trained during the week by 
a competent leader and split up on Sunday to provide 
religious music in the neighboring towns from which 
they come. 

The recent series of lecture-recitals at Town Hall, 
New York, entitled “Music in the Faiths,” represented 
a long step forward in the field of sacred music in our 
country, and its power to foster inter-faith and good 
will. In this series were represented the Catholic faith, 


- through the Pius X School of Liturgical Music; the 


Protestant faith, through the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary; and the Jewish, 
through the Jewish Institute of Religion. During this 
series both lecturers and their accompanying choir 
stressed these things: 1) the common musical grounds 
in the music of all faiths; 2) the Psalter as a com- 
mon basis for all worship; 3) the importance of the 
best and most genuine in music for worship; 4) 
through their performance these choirs set a high 
standard of musical performance at religious services © 
for all to hear. 

The success of this series and its nation-wide ap- 
proval proved that the religious spirit of our people 
is moving upward and that this spirit wishes the best 
in music to accompany it on its journey. 


. Need for American Composers 


There are statistics and figures to prove that sacred 
music in this country is progressing and that musicians 
concerned with sacred music may look forward to its 
development with optimism. But there is one link 
missing in our. chain of hopes and that link is the 
composer in this country. 

From the earliest. period of musical history right 
up to nearly the end of the nineteenth century all 
outstanding composers of a period found it necessary 
to devote several of their works to music for the 
church. It is, however, important to note that such 
composers as Richard Strauss, Debussy, Stravinsky, 
Hindemuth and others have not felt this urge to 
express themselves in the (Continued on Page 226) 
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Music in the Home 


Newer Orchestras Heard on the Air I 


by Alfred olindiay lorgan | 


e 


HE PAST four months have been rich in musi- 

cal programs on the airways, The return of 

Maestro Toscanini, on February 9, to the podium 
of the NBC Symphony Orchestra brought us the first 
of a two-part broadcast of a famous romantic work— 
Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” Symphony. There have 
been few performances of this work in the concert 
hall, perhaps less than a half dozen in the past twenty- 
five years—some old-timers say we have not had that 
many performances since the turn of the century. 
Though critics have been none too kind to this sym- 
phony, there could be no question of a doubt that it 
had wide appeal with the radio audience. One could 
hardly imagine a finer performance than Toscanini 
gave it. He was, indeed, a persuasive spokesman for 
the score. As a symphony, Berlioz’s “Romeo” is an 
anomaly—it has been described as a cantata with or- 
chestral interludes, but actually the work is a blend 
of opera, cantata, and symphony. Its finest sections 
were heard in the first broadcast—these are familiar 
in the concert hall—the Reverie of Romeo and the 
Capulet Féte, the Love Music (intended as a counter- 
part of Shakespeare’s famous Balcony Scene), and the 
Queen Mab Scherzo, one of the cleverest pieces of its 
kind ever written. 

After the brilliant two-broadcast performance of 
Verdi’s “La Traviata” last fall, radio listeners hardly 
expected the famed Maestro to present a work as am- 
hitious and—should we not say—auspicious as the 
Berlioz “Romeo.” It was a real treat for radio audi- 
ences and one for which we feel they will be eternally 
grateful to Toscanini for providing. The noted con- 
ductor has revealed that great music making need not 
be dimmed by time or age. Perhaps not all who listen 
to his weekly broadcasts realize that he attained his 
eightieth birthday on March 25 of this year. We and 
countless others hope he will bring us many more such 
rare musical treats as the Berlioz “Romeo and Juliet” 
and Verdi’s “La Traviata.” 

Another unusual musical event on the airways was 
the performance of a symphony by Edward MacDowell, 
the American composer. This was a radio world pre- 
miére, given on February 23 by the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of its enterprising con- 
ductor, Dr. Karl Krueger (American Broadcasting net- 
work). Actually, MacDowell, who was the first Ameri- 
can composer to win international acclaim, never wrote 
a symphony as such, but he is said to have told his 
wife that his Sonata “Tragica” (for piano) would 
really sound better for orchestra. It is said he intended 
to orchestrate the work but never found time for it. 
In the summer of 1945, the Composers’ Press asked 
Modest Altschuler—remembered for his founding and 
conducting of the Russian Symphony Orchestra—to 
arrange the MacDowell work for orchestra. The com- 
position was not completed until recently. Dr. Krueger, 
always interested in unusual works, gave the sym- 

- phony its first performance on February 20 in Music 
Hall, Detroit, and repeated it in the broadcast of Feb- 
ruary 23 in tribute to Mrs. MacDowell, now eighty-nine 
and a resident of Los Angeles. It was her first hearing 
of the Sonata in its new form. During the performance 
Dr, Krueger spoke and announced that the broadcast 
was dedicated to Mrs. MacDowell, 

The programs of the Orchestras of the Nation 
(heard on Saturdays from 3 to 4 P.M., EST over the 
NBC network) have been most illuminating in reveal- 
ing how many fine orchestras America has. As in the 
past these programs have brought much new music 
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by contemporary American composers to radio listen- 
ers, and many composers who have been known only 
sectionally have been introduced to music lovers 
throughout the country. A dozen new orchestras, which 
have never before been heard outside of their own 
communities, have played for the vast radio audience. 
This sort of thing must be very heartening to a great 
many of the orchestras and their conductors who have 
played in the broadcasts of the Orchestras of the Na- 
tion. This program competes with the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcast which seems a pity because it is a 
most worthy radio offering and deserves a better chosen 
spot. However, there are many who divide their Sat- 
urday afternoons between the two events. 

The broadcasts for April are of considerable in- 
terest. On April 5 the program will be played by the 
Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra, on April 12 by the 
Southern Symphony Orchestra (Columbia, South 
Carolina), on April 19 by the Santa Monica Symphony 
Orchestra, and on April 26 by the Eastman (Rochester, 


EDWARD MacDOWELL 


His Sonata Tragica arranged as a Symphony by Modest 
Altschuler was heard for the first time on the air played 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under Karl Krueger. 
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‘and Concert Orchestra” (Mondays) ; 


. nard Herrmann, “Invitation to Music’s” aera 
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New York) School Symphony Orchestra. The Eastman =e 

Orchestra will give five broadcasts in all—the others 

being on May 3, 10, 24, and 31. The program of May 

17 will be by the NBC Symphony Orchestra broadcast- 

ing from the Columbia University Festival of Con- 

temporary Music in New York City. = 
The Rochester Civic Orchestra began a series of nse 

weekly concerts on January 7 (Columbia network— 


_. 11:30 to Midnight, EST). Guy Fraser Harrison directs 


this organization which is made up of forty-five mu- 
sicians who form the nucleus. of the Rochester Phil- Fs 
harmonic. The Rochester Civic Orchestra celebrates — é 
its twenty-fifth anniversary this season. The group ae 
plays a prominent part in the social life of the city 
of Rochester, giving weekly popular-priced Sunday 
evening concerts, and participates in the city’s edu- He 
cational program through regular broadcast sessions . 
integrated with the music syllabus. ‘ 
The Columbia Broadcasting System points on with 
‘pride that the Rochester Civic Orchestra broadcasts 
complete a continuous Sunday through Thursday 
schedule that provides distinguished musical fare 
nightly at the same hour. The programs to which the 
organization alludes are “Music You Know,” directed 
by Alfredo Antonini (Sundays); “Winifred Smith 
“The Rochester 
Civic Orchestra” (Tuesdays); “Invitation to Music” 
(Wednesdays); and (heard recently) the concert 
from the “Juilliard School of Music in New York” 
(Thursdays). Of these five broadcasts, none has more> 
to offer than “Invitation to Music,” of which we have 
often spoken. Few of us will forget the December —— 
broadcast of Parts III and IV of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio in the special one hour program which Ber- ~ 
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conductor, arranged and presented. But each week ~ 
~finds an unusual event in music on this program. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York will go on tour beginning April 14. Many who 
have heard this famous orchestra over the radio only 
will have an opportunity to attend a concert in their 
own home town. The tour, which ends on May 11 in 
Pittsburgh, will find the orchestra away from Car- 
negie Hall for its regular Sunday broadcasts. The con- 
certs on the air will nonetheless be heard, but the © 
broadcasts will emanate from Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh instead of New York. 

Those who follow the broadcasts of the American ~ 
School of the Air (Columbia network—Tuesdays) 
will find an interesting group of programs during ~ 
April. On the first the theme will be “Balladeers’— 
song stories of the Southern mountains; on the eighth © 
there will be a “Jazz Concert”; on the fifteenth the ; 
program is entitled “Viva America” in which songs 7 
and dances of Latin America will be the musical fare; 
on the twenty-second the program will be “Encores”— 
selections of the year chosen by radio listeners for ee y 
repetition. This latter program will be the final one_ : 
of the American School of the Air for the year. ; 

A program, dealing with “the music of words,” is — 
Columbia’s Invitation to Learning (Sundays 12 to— 
12:30 P.M., EST). In its latest scheduled series this _ 
program reviews the world’s great literature in which ~ 
man has pursued the elusive quality of happiness. On 
February 2, Invitation to Learning turned from its — 
highly successful series on the single topic of “Man — 
and His Government” to a thirty-three week, ex- 
haustive survey of literature. In the noonday inte 
lude of Sunday, between (Continued on Pome 23 
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This is the Hees ofa very baistine ive Encieat family, 
- the Hutchinsons, four brothers and-a sister—Asa, Jesse, 
__ John, Judson, and Sister Abby, who carried on a pe- 
- culiar kind of crusade through music in the fields of 
pe eran dress reform, woman’ 'S suffrage, and aboli- 


Peorcotten singers unquestionably became a force in the 
B= ee mericad society of their day. The author states that 
: _ the works of this wholly unique American family “were 
yt in the public eye from the early 1840’s until the first 
decade of the twentieth century.” They sang in the 
leading American halls and also sang for Lincoln in 
- the White House. The author states that “the facet of 
their careers touched almost every event of their cen- 
tury,” and “they were America’s most distinguished, 


family songsters.” 


4 


i, one of the most interesting genre pictures of the latter 

< part of the past century, when America was climbing 
: from its boasted crudity to the sophistication of the 
present day. It is a peculiarly veritable reflection of 
the psychology of some of our grandfathers which is 
humorous, astonishing, and at the same time very in- 

_ formative. The very wide acceptance of the Hutchin- 
4 & sons, with their crude music, their doggerel, and their 
; a States were thinking musically than could a thousand 
“a _ Philosophical dissertations. One of their ergot’ 
songs entitled Cold Water began: 


a 5 “All hail! ye friends of temperance, 
Ba: Who’ve gathered here tonight, sirs, 

f To celebrate the praises of 

Cold water, pure and bright, sirs. 
- We welcome you with joyful hearts 
55 Each generous son and daughter, 
(as For here’s the place of all, to shout 
2 The praises of cold water.” 


eB _ Their experiences in England and in Europe are among 

: the most curious of all souvenirs of Americana abroad. 

Frankly, your reviewer has found unexpectedly in this 

book one of the most entertaining “what-nots” in the 

literature of exhumed yesterdays. It is cordially recom- 

- mended for entertaining reading as well as for useful 
historical research. 


' pest known, and most thoroughly damned troupe of” 


“Out of this material Mr. Jordan has brought to life : 


- naiveté, tells us more of what the people of the United | 


THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY 
From the lithograph by G. & W. Endicott, 1843 ! 
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“THE CONCERT BAND.” By Richard Franko Goldman. 
Pages, 246. Price, $3.00. Publisher, Rinehart & Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Richard Franko Goldman grew up with the modern 
concert band. In: fact, his father, Edwin Franko Gold- 


-man, was one of the foremost factors in the develop- 


ment of these brilliant and forceful organizations. He 
traces the history of the band in America, comparing it 
with famous bands in Europe, South Americas and in 
other parts of the world. He has taken a technical sub- 
ject and added much historical color and valuable in- 
formation, which will make this book a very welcome 
volume for all who are interested in the band. 


Aw Encuisu Critic's Essays 


“Essays aND LECTURES.” By H. C,.Colles. Pages, 224. 
Price, $4.50. Publishers, Oxford University Press. 


Dr. H. C. Colles, distinguished critic’ of The Times, 
London’s historical “thunderer,” a knowing and genial 
musicologist whose keen observations upon the art were 
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prized by all English music lovers, left many original 
arid unusual essays and lectures, which are now for- 
tunately assembled in book form. His style is genial, 
informative, and engaging, and this collection contains 
many previous bits that otherwise would be lost. “Some 
English Musicians,” “The Opera,” “Church Music,” 
and “General.” Your reviewer, already familiar with 


- some of the chapters, enjoyed it. immensely. 


Cuines—E Fork Soncs 


“Min River Boat Sones.” By Stella Marie Graves. 
Pages, 48 (sheet music size). Price, $3.00. Publisher, 
The John Day Company. 

Carefully selected tunes sung by the boatmen of the 
Min River in China. These originally were put down 
by Malcolm F. Farley, Professor of English Literature 
and Romance Languages at Fukien Christian Univer- 
sity, Foochow. The songs have a very distinct flavor 
and have been very deftly arranged, with annotations, 
by Stella Marie Graves of the Ginling College for 
Women. The work is highly endorsed by Lee Pao-ch’en, 
former dean of the National Conservatory of Music in 
Chungking, whose article, “Music in New China,” in 
THE Etupe for August and September, 1945, was widely 
read and enjoyed. 


A LutHeran Lire or Bacu 


“JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH.” By Laurence N. Field. Pages, 

165. $1.50. Augsburg Publishing House. 

Bach was a devout Lutheran, although he wrote 
some of the most memorable music for the Roman 
Catholic Service. He often headed his manuscripts with 
the letters, “J. J.” (“Jesu Juva.”’—‘Jesus help me”) 
or “S. D. G.” (“Soli Deo Gloria”—‘“In Jesus’ Name”). 
It is therefore significant to receive from the great 
Lutheran publishing house in Minneapolis a most 
praiseworthy new and graphic biography of the great 


cantor. 


Prerarinc THe Music Stupent 
For Lessons 


“Music For Your CHILD.” By William Krevit. Pages, 
128. Price, $2.50. Publisher, Dodd, Mead & Company. 
This book is a kind of manual of arms for perents 

of prospective music students. It might have been 

called “What Every Parent of a Music Student Should 

Know.” It sets out to answer such questions as “When 

to Start Lessons,” “How to Select a Music Teacher,” 

“What Instrument to Learn.” It contains all sorts of 

musical hints for parents, such as “Playing for Friends 

and Visitors at Home,” and “Practical Hints to Parents 
on the Practice Period.” 

As parents in the United States invest, through the 
years, millions of dollars, it is only sensible for them 
to find what it is all about. THE ETUDE Tecoma 
this book highly. 
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Music and Study 


Memorizes Quickly 


I have a six year old pupil who has 
taken lessons’ from me for almost five 
months. No matter what I give her in her 
lessons she memorizes every piece and ex- 
ercise at the end of the week. Knowing 
the pieces so well she has a habit of 
looking at the keyboard but I’m hoping 
the confidence in herself will eventually 
stop this poor habit. I never had a pupil 
who grasped things so quickly and I feel 
I must seek the advice of an expert like 
yourself to advance her in the best way 
possible for her future method of teach- 
ing. She also transposes her pieces in one 
sharp and in one flat without difficulty 
and learns them while still with me, while 
others of her age have to be given special 
assistance. 

—M. S., California 


Your pupil seems to be a very gifted 
little girl and I understand your interest 
in her! If I were you I wouldn’t worry 
a bit about her looking at the keyboard 
unless her eyes constantly stare at it and 
it hinders the ease and the flexibility of 
her playing. I rather think it indicates 
her desire for accuracy, and I feel it will 
disappear later on. Besides, even concert 
pianists find it necessary to look at the 
keys when they play such pieces as the 


Liszt La Campanella and others calling ~ 


for similar jumps. As to the matter of 
memorizing quickly, of course it is an 
asset; but you must be careful because 
next to advantages it also has its dis- 
advantages. Doing away with the notes 
too soon often implies carelessness as 
concerns shadings, tempo marks, accents, 
and even correct performance of the text. 
It takes much attention on the part of 
the teacher, and careful checking is nec- 
essary. If you wish this little girl to be- 
come an efficient teacher, you can already 
stimulate her ability to grasp things 
quickly by explaining the reason of the 
assignments you give her, as well as a 
few elementary principles of tone pro- 
duction, intervals, and even harmony. 
Keeping her interest alive is the best pre- 
scription I can recommend for her rapid 
progress. 


Minors and Majors 


Last summer I conducted an interesting 
experiment by teaching my theory classes 
minor scales before major. This was done 
for two reasons. First, more students 
know major scales through their exercises 

‘fand early music, so by formally introduc- 
ing minor scales first there is no block 
when you return to major. The first kind 
of scale taught is usually the best remem- 
bered, and so minor scales, when taught 
last, are first forgotten. When the major 
is taught last, as before mentioned, this al- 
ready familiar scale isn’t forgotten. The 
second reason is mere logic as the ma- 
jority of music, orchestral music at least, 
is written in the minor mode. Why not 
teach it first. What would your reaction 
be to the method stated, for theory or 
piano technique, and would it interfere 
with good, as well as usual piano peda- 
gogy? F : 

—N. C. C., California 


Frankly, I am not in favor of altering 
the generally accepted way of teaching 
scales. Neither do I understand your 
statement regarding early music. Look at 
the old masters, Couperin, Rameau, Bach, 
Handel; their works show no favoritism 
to either mode! As to the “majority of 
music, orchestral music at least, being 
written in the minor mode,” where did 
you ever get the background for this con- 
tention? Haydn, the creator of the sym- 
phony, wrote only according to his in- 
*spiration; both modes came up in turn, 
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to One Hundred and Fifty Words. 


responding to the moods he was in. The 
same applies to Mozart and to Brahms 
whose four Symphonies are equally di- 
vided. But let us take Beethoven, great- 
est of all symphonists: out of nine sym- 
phonies, seven are in major, and only 
two in minor; and even at that, those 
two conclude triumphantly in major! 

Now as to the teaching of scales: I do 
not believe in giving a student all the 
major scales first, nor all the minor 
scales. Neither do I care much for the 
“parallel” study (starting on the same 
tonic). To me the most logical way re- 
mains the traditional one of studying a 
major scale, followed by its relative minor 
scale (one minor third below). Thus a 
sense of tonality is developed gradually 
and it paves the way for the study of har- 
mony later on. * 

As to scales “being forgotten,’ this 
should never happen for they are the 
chief item on a pianist’s list of “musts,” 
and this holds good from. kindergarten 
days to the end of his career. 


Shall I Use the Pedal? 


I am a fine, natural musician. I seem to 
have a natural idea of interpretation, al- 
though I have never had very much in- 
struction. I am playing Mendelssohn's Spin- 
ning Song and would like to know just 
how much pedal to use to get the effect I 
desire. I think that it is supposed to be a 
good imitation of the old spinning wheel 
which makes sort of a little humming 
noise. Am I right? It seems as though it 
must be through the aid of the pedal, that 
such an effect is produced. 

—Mrs. W. B. H., Michigan 


Well, of course you are right and it is 
good to see someone concerned with the 
interpretation of this piece when so many 
consider it only as a medium to move 
their fingers quickly in a display of vir- 
tuosity. There are two elements in this 
delightful composition: the song of the 
spinning girl who evidently is in a joyous 
mood, and the humming of the wheel in 
the background. Now, think of those good 
old days: they didn’t have ball bearings 
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that can make enormous fly wheels in 
factories turn at high speeds with hardly 
a murmur! No. It was the age of jaunting 
carts on country roads, of skillful handi- 
craft in little villages, of general optimism 
and contentment. The spinning wheel 
was powered not by electricity but by a 
foot pedal and naturally, each time it 
was pressed down new momentum was 
given and the gentle purring rose to a 
slightly higher pitch. You can do exactly 
the same with the pedal of the piano: 
use it twice in each measure, shortly and 
in. “touches,” so as to avoid confusion. 
This will also help you to keep tempo 
and balance, and it will produce the 
proper “shaded rotation sound.” Leave 
one measure here and there without any 
pedaling (or only one touch on the first 
beat), in order to afford contrast. 

To you and other round tablers who 
like “Spinning Songs” (I do myself, very 
much!), I might suggest those by Raff 
and Godard. They, too, are charming: 
and besides, excellent for the fingers. So, 
go right ahead and hum ...hum... 
Loybbealen as, 3 


Wants Finger Exercises 
I have worked through two volumes of 
Koehler, “First Studies,’’ and am on the 
second volume of Hanon, ‘Virtuoso Pia- 
“nist.” I. did not begin my studies until I 
was thirty-five years old and I have been 
at it five years so far: So I am having a 
rather difficult time. I would appreciate it 
if you could indicate some further exer_ 
cises.—R. E. R., Maryland. 


‘As you do not explain in detail what. 


grade you have reached, I can only give 
you a list from which you can select 
according to your capabilities. Aloys 
Schmitt’s and Pischna’s are good exer- 
cises with, or following Hanon. Philipp’s 
“Exercises for the Independence” and 
“Exercises on the Black Keys” are most 
valuable at all times and all ages, as are 
the difficult “Fifty-one Exercises” by 
Brahms (yes, the great Johannes him- 
self!) andthe “Essential Exercises” by 
Ernst von -Dohnanyi. For octaves, I 
recommend Kullak’s “School of Octaves,” 
and also Doring’s excellent book. And if 
you want a work which covers the entire 
course of pianistic study from the first 
grade upwards, no finer collection could 
be found than Dr. William Mason’s 
“Touch and Technic for Artistic Piano 
Playing.” Although written years ago, 
this remarkable opus has lost none of its 
value and remains astonishingly modern 
and up-to-date. 
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Uses Shoulders too Much 


I have a pupil, a sixteen-year-old girl 
from a farm home, physically strong and 
healthy, who has done much of such work 
as hoeing. To this fact I attribute her over- 
use of her shoulder muscles in playing, 
especially chords. She is talented and has 
time for practice; she went through Wil- 
liams’ “First Year at the Piano” (doing 
excellent work) in about three months, so- 
has not had time for development of style 
to keep pace with her knowledge. I should 
be grateful for suggestions for exercises to 
overcome the “push” of her shoulders be- 
yond the lifting, relaxing exercises for 
wrists which I have been giving. 

—(Miss) A. G., Canada.” 


Undoubtedly this over-use of the 
shoulders comes from the habit of bend- 
ing the upper part of the body as in hoe- 
ing, or raking, on the farm. No special 
exercises are needed in this case, apart 
from special and continued attention on 
your, and the student’s part regarding 
the position of the shoulders. They should 
remain completely steady during prac- 
tice periods, with motion confined to fin- 
gers, wrists, and elbows. Very rarely are 
the shoulders used in pianistic perform- 
ance any way, except in rare instances 
and for massive, fortissimo chords. Your 
student’s trouble is really a* minor one, 
which a little attention will easily elim- 
inate. i 


Basic Technical Foundation 

I am seventeen years of age and have 
been studying piano for about a year and 
a half. I have always loved music, and I 
used to beg my mother to play the piano 
for me when I was small. I had to discon- 
tinue my piano lessons at about nine years 
of age, when my father died. Then about 
a half year ago my cousin, who has done 
graduate piano study at Juilliard, began 
teaching me. I advanced by leaps and 
bounds. I was filled with a burning’ desire 
to become a concert pianist, and my cousin 
seemed to think I had the ability to be- 
come one if I could make up all the lost 
time. She said I needed a basic foundation 
in technic before I could possibly make 
anything. When my cousin moved I gave 
up all my visions of becoming anything. 
No teacher was available. Do you think I 
can develop technic by myself? If so, what 
do you suggest for me to study as a basic 
foundation? Also, some people have told 
me that if I make music my profession I 
will not love it as I would if it were just 
my hobby. I don’t think this is so; what 
do you think?—M. B., Georgia. 


Tl answer the last question first: don’t — 
be disillusioned or deceived by anyone’s 
fantastic viewpoints! If you love music, . 
if you feel sure within yourself that you 
have the talent and ability and above all, ~ 
that it is decidedly your life’s calling, by 
all means make it your profession. As you 
go along it /will become more and more 
challenging) and fascinating. If for the 
time being you are without a teacher, 
what you need is a work dealing with the 
basic foundation in technic which you 
wish to acquire. Of course it should pro- 
vide text and illustrations as well as exer- 
cises, presented in such a way as to be — 
almost a substitute for a good teacher 
constantly watching at your side. Once 
more I will repeat the advice contained 
in the last paragraph of my answer i 1 
this issue to R. E. R., Maryland: turn 
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J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 


school teacher. They gave me a very fortunate 

background back there in Jacksonville. They 
continually pointed out that if we wanted opportunity 
to go ahead in the world, we would have to work to 
find it. I never have stopped working. I am busier 
today than I ever have been in my life, and have just 
written a new musical show. Instead of writing fifteen 


Pst was a clergyman and mother was a 


or sixteen musical numbers, I have provided forty, so 


that the manager and the director might select the 
ones desired. But I am ahead of my story. As a boy 
I figured that I would have to learn a trade to help 
me pay for my musical education, so I learned the 
trade of cigar making and at the same time studied 
the Spanish language. 

“When I went to Boston to study at fae New Eng- 


- land Conservatory, I got a job as a cigar maker. This 


was in 1890. The boss in the little store was a keen 


pe ‘business man. I made cigars in the window, with a 


Mexican fellow worker. Every time a customer came 
in the door, a little bell under the work bench rang. It 
‘was our signal to start talking aloud in ‘Spanish, and 


we the boss would call out, ‘Buy my Havana panatillas, 


_ made by real natives!’ They were called ‘Havanas’ be- 
cause there was a sprig of vuelta abajo tobacco in each 
cigar. I did not like the work and soon got a job as 
a bell hop in the then fashionable Hotel Brunswick. 
Meanwhile, I had been in my glory, studying mu- 
at the Conservatory in my off hours. My teachers 


“Who's Who in America,’ with its characteristic directness 
and accuracy, presents the following outline of one of the 
best known and respected composers in America. 

Johnson, J. Rosamond, musician, composer; b. Jacksonville, 
Fla., Aug.'I1, 1873; s. James and Helen Louise (Dillette) J.; 
began in music under mother at 4; student New England 
Conservatory of Music, and in Europe; piano with Charles F. 
Dennee and Mme. Dietrich Strong, organ with George Whit- 
ing, harmony with Carl Riessman and Davenport Kerrison, 
voice with William Dunham and Clarence B. Ashenden; (hon. 
A.M., Atlanta U., 1917); m. Nora Ethel Floyd, of Jacksonville, 
July 3, 1913; 1 dau., Mildred Louise. Professional debut, 
Boston, 1894; supervisor music pub. schs., Jacksonville, Fla., 
1896-98: toured in vaudeville in U. S. and Europe; dir. music 
Hammerstein Opera House, London, 1912-13, Sch. Settlement 
for Colored People, N. Y. City, since 1914, also trustee same; 
dir. singing orchestra for Mrs. Emelie Haptood's Colored 
Players, Garden and Garrick theatres, New York. Served as 
2d Lt. [5th Inf., N. Y. N. G., 1918. Mem. Song Writers’ Pro- 
tective Association, the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, and the Composers, Authors Guild. 
Composer of music for Cole and Johnson's “Shoo-Fly Regi- 
ment," "Red Moon," Bert Williams’ “Mr. Load of Koal," also 
arrangements of Negro spirituals and over 300 popular songs. 
Joint composer of comic operas, “Humpty Dumpty," "'Sleep- 
ing Beauty and the Beast;" collaborated with Louis Hirsh in 
“Come Over Here." Arranger of the "Book of American 
Negro Spirituals."" Made sub-chief Iroquois Indian Tribe, 1921. 
Mr. Johnson's career has been so varied and unusual, how- 
ever, that his own story of the highlights in his very active and 
productive life is best told by himself. It is necessary only to 
add here that his brother, the late James Weldon Johnson 
(1871-1938), author, diplomat; and humanist, with whom J. 
Rosamond continually collaborated, was awarded the Spingarn 
Medal for his valuable services to the race.—Epitor's Note. 


were among the most celebrated music teachers of 
the day, and my mind was constantly on music. I 


-studied piano, composition, voice, pipe organ, and 


developed an appetite for the classics that was in- 
satiable. During my working hours at the hotel I 
found there was always time to think and dream about 
music. After hours I worked and practiced ‘way into 
the night,’ at the Conservatory and at home, where 
I lived. 

“One day the great Ignace Jan Paderewski came 
to the hotel on his first tour of America. He looked so 
different from any other man I had seen that my eyes 
just ‘popped’ every time he went through the lobby. He 
was tall, serious, stately. His great mass of beautiful 
hair, which fringed out from under his high silk hat, 
attracted everybody’s attention. I know that he prac- 
ticed hard every day, in his rooms. There was very 
little opportunity for me to hear more than a few 


notes, now and then. The discipline of the bell hops. 


was pretty strict. We went where the bell captain sent 
us, and nowhere else. 

“Finally, one day, temptation became too great and 
I got the biggest pitcher of ice water I could find and 
went directly to the Venetian Suite, occupied by the 
great virtuoso. I went right in, as if I had been sent 
for, and said, ‘Mr.. Paderewski, here’s your ice water!’ 
He stared at me—then he smiled. So I put the pitcher 


Music and Stud 


of water down and went straightway to his Steinwe 
Grand. It sort of hypnotized me at first, but then 
got myself together and played Paderewski’s Minue 
Mr. Paderewski couldn’t have been more surprised 

a Sioux Indian in full war paint and feathers he 
started a war dance. I gave him a glance and saw th 
he was smiling, and very much interested, so I ke} 
on playing. I felt mighty fine and happy when he p: 
his hands upon my shoulders and began indicatir 
how certain passages should be played. Finally, | 
pushed me aside and played the Minuet for me. Eve’ 
note seemed like a jewel to me. Just as he was abo’ 
to finish, his manager came in on the scene, and w 
he mad! He just hollered at me in a foreign langua; 
and backed me out of the room. Then he went to tl 
bell captain and had me fired. The next day tl 
manager of the hotel hired me’ back. The real reas« 
why I got my job back was that I had promised 

play the piano that same night at a card party f 
the manager’s wife, and when I told her that I hi: 
lost my job, she said. ‘Rosamond, don’t worry.’ 


A Classic Paradise 


“Meanwhile, at the Conservatory I was in a par 
dise that ranged from Bach to Brahms. Everywhere 
turned there was the beauty of musical treasures. 
memorized very rapidly. At the same time, my mil 
was flooded with melodies and I was anxious to lea: 
how to write them in the most impressive and effe 
tive manner. In addition, I had a desire to develop n 
voice to acquire an understanding in order to compe 
for the voice. Many young students who are gift 
find themselves in a similar position. The decision 
a very important one. This should not worry the 
however. The solution usually comes about in a my 
terious manner, Their gifts and destinies will poi 
out the right way. They should keep on working, a1 
they are sure to find their right places. 

“T returned to Florida and found a good position 
Supervisor of Music in the public schools. There 
found a large number of pupils who didn’t need t 
much encouragement to take an enthusiastic interes 
in music. Then, my brother and I felt there were me 
opportunities in the field of music in New York. Wh 
we started our professional work there, things we 
not any too easy for musicians, song writers, and pe 
formers. In the old days, Blind Tom attracted wi 
attention. Mme. Siseretta Jones, ‘Black Patti,’ ai 
Mme. Flower, ‘the Bronze Melba,’ sang in vaudevi 
or in musical shows, or in the popular priced theate 
Today, of course, we have Marian Anderson, Rola: 
Hayes, Dorothy Maynor, Paul Robeson, and othe 
appearing in the great concert halls of the world. 

“T left the New England Conservatory and adapt 
my talent, for the time being, to Tin Pan Alley. I 
favorite composition is the Negro national anthe 
Lift Every Voice and Sing. My brother, the late Jam 
Weldon Johnson, wrote the words and I wrote t 
music. It is sung in all of the schools in the Southlar 
and on many occasions, in the North. 

“I met Bob Cole and we formed the partnership 
Cole and Johnson. My brother wrote many of o 
lyrics. For years, Cole and Johnson was one of t 
most successful acts in vaudeville. It was the first a 
of its kind to appear in full evening dress. The Stei 
way Company provided us with a piano everywhere 1 
went. Cole was a high class, popular comedian. 
played the Paderewski Minuet and other brillia 
piano selections and sang serious songs in Englis 
French, and German. Then, at the end of the act | 
turned to ragtime, which was the.granddaddy/ of ja: 
jive, swing, and boogie-woogie. 


Successful Tours 


“We toured the United States and Great Britai 
appearing before royalty. The thing that impress 
me most was the respect shown by an English auc 
ence to Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, composer of serio 
music. It was at the Strand Theatre, where Kerke: 
“The Belle of New York” was playing. The curta 
went up and the performance was just about to beg! 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor came in and the conduct 
acknowledged him and held up the performance un 
the composer was seated. (Continued on Next Pag 
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“Cole and I wrote many songs which 
were hits. They were sung by Broadway 
stars of the day. Among our songs were 
Under the Bamboo Tree (Marie Cahill) ; 
Louisiana Lize and I’v2z Got Troubles of 
My Own (May Irwin); Maiden With the 
Dreamy Eyes (Anna Held); Lazy Moon 
(Lillian Russell)! Nobody’s Lookin’ But 
the Owl (Christie MacDonald) ; Stockings 
(Fay Templeton). Our musical shows, 
“Castles on the Nile’ (Bert Williams), 
“Red Moon,” “Shoo-Fly Regiment,” were 
all successes during the ‘Gay Nineties.’ 

“T have always been interested in Span- 
ish and Spanish-American music. I was 
the original musical editor of the Span- 
ish-American catalog of the E. 3. Marks 
Company, now one of the largest catalogs 
of Latin music in the world. There is a 
distinct difference between Spanish- 
American music and American Negro mu- 
sic, although there is some rhythmic bond. 
The gamut of Negro music in our country 
ranges from the depth of sincerity we 
find in our Southern stztes to the ficti- 
tious imitations of real Negro musical 
concepts. In Spanish-American music we 
find echoes of the undulating rhythms of 
Castile and ‘voledo, mingled with the 
crisp and spirited melodies of the Latin 
American lands in which the folk themes 
of Indian and Negro nationals have a 
very significant part. : 

“After my experience in vaudeville and 
in producing musical shows, I gave most 
of my time to creative work and to edi- 
ting. However, during the First World 
War, I was appointed Music Director of 
the Negro Music School Settlement in 
Harlem. The school became a canteen and 
club, with sleeping quarters for soldiers 
and sailors, many of them en route to the 
front, overseas, and at times discipline 
was difficult in that very active institu- 
tion. But as soon as I was made a Second 
Lieutenant in the Fifteenth Infantry of 
the New York National Guard, I found 
that they quickly responded to my com- 
mands. The late Mr. David Bispham; who 
I consider the greatest of all American- 
born opera singers, took a great interest 
in the school. 

“Tn later years I have been enormously 
interested in the histronic ability of the 
Negro; many plays since ‘Porgy and Bess’ 
have revealed his great native talent as 
a tragedian and as a comedian. I have 
appeared in straight roles in ‘Mamba’s 
Daughters,’ ‘Cabin in the Sky,’ and was 
the Lawyer Fraser in ‘Porgy and Bess.’ 
The Negro is learning that in the drama 
the highest art is in the presentation of 
verities—the truthful representation of 
the Negro in real life. As in the case of 
all other races and peoples, he has learned 
that tears and laughter come from reality 
and not from caricature. He has learned 
to weep at the sorrows of his people and 
he has learned to laugh at his own weak- 
nesses and blunders, with the wit which 
is purely Negroid. This possibly started 
with the late Bert Williams, one of the 
greatest of American-born comedians, 
who for years kept audiences in the lead- 
ing theaters of Broadway in screams of 
laughter. Up to the time of Williams, most 


“of the comedians, white or black, who 


played Negroes, were the farcically mon- 
strous imitations which came down from 
the absurd ‘Mr. Bones and Mr. Sambo.’ 
Williams was different; his complexion 
was light in color and he used burnt cork, 
but he used it in such a way that it 
never concealed the expression on his 
face. Anyone, who in song or monologue, 
holds the enthusiastic interest of an au- 
dience for half an hour is an artist, and 
Williams did this nightly. 

“It is highly gratifying to me to note 
how fairly and impartially Negro artists 
are received on the stage in this day. The 
compositions of Harry T. Burleigh, the 
late Nathaniel Dett, and William Grant 
Still are splendid instances of this, and 
I am very grateful for the way in which 
my own compositions, such as The Awak- 
ening, Since You Went Away, Song of the 
Heart, Three Questions, I Told My Love 
to the Roses, and The African Drum 
Dance (for piano and symphony orches- 
tra) have met with favor. 

“I quote from the case-history-preface 
on the Origin of Negro Music in my book, 
‘Rolling Along in Song’: 

‘Go back, musical youth of America, 

Back to the songs of a lowly people! 

Hold fast their idioms, 

Nourish—and rock them 

In the cradle of American music.’ ” 


“God's Apostle of Music’ 


(Continued from Page 187) 


enabling him to buy the Mission Home 
and establish an industrial school. The 
movement became one of the: foremost 
private charities of Boston. 

In 1869 he joined hands with Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore in organizing the 
spectacular “National Peace Jubilee” of 
Gargantuan dimensions.* Ten thousand 
school children, a national choir of ten 
thousand, an orchestra of one thou- 
sand instrumentalists (one hundred red- 
shirted Boston firemen with sledges to 
point on anvils for Verdi’s Anvil Chorus), 
a large military band, a huge organ, and 
Gilmore’s favorite tympani, which con- 
sisted of artillery electrically fired from 
the conductor’s stand comprised this 
huge undertaking. Music of the great 
masters made up a large part of each 
program. The Coliseum seated fifty thou- 
sand people and covered nearly three 
city blocks. It was packed with auditors, 
and crowds outside were said to be as 
large as those in the building. 

This gigantic musical enterprise, like 
its successor, the World’s Peace Jubilee 
in 1872, with a still larger chorus of 
twenty thousand, and visiting bands and 
conductors from many European coun- 
tries, was taken very Seriously by the 
Boston sophisticates. In its honor the 
sacred Boston Transcript came out with 
a special “Jubilee Edition.’ Most busi- 
ness houses observed a holiday. Edward 
Everett Hale offered prayer. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Lowell Mason were honored 
guests. As tone-deaf President Ulysses S. 
Grant entered the Temple of Peace, fifty 
thousand spectators stood up and cheered, 
while a choir of ten thousand sang, See, 
the Conquering Hero Comes. Gilmore ap- 
plauded Tourjée’s part in organizing the 
huge choruses in extravagant terms. 


Meanwhile, Tourjée was expanding his’ 


*In The Etude for January 1945 (Page 24) our readers 
will find a lengthy article on the sensational Tourjée- 
Gilmore festivals, They also are mentioned in an article 
in The Etude for April 1934 (Page 217). 
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great work with the New England Con- 
servatory. He acquired the large St. James 
Hotel, greatly increasing the size of his 
school and also dormitory quarters for 
five hundred young lady students. To per- 
petuate the Conservatory, Dr. Tourjée 
incorporated the school giving away an 
estimated million dollar investment, for 
the education of future generations. In 
his own words, he had “dedicated it tc 
God and consecrated it by daily prayer.” 
The school had the patronage of the 
leading social lights of the American 
Athens, although Tourjée and his family 
never sought to be identified with so- 
ciety. He loved and preferred the com- 
mon people. 

Dr. Tourjée was a personality with dis- 
tinctive characteristics. He was below 
medium in height and bald, except for 
a fringe of dark silken curls across the 
back of his head. He had a full beard, 
fashionable in that era. His personal 
charm and magnetism were great. 

Though not ordinarily a careless 
dresser, he gave little thought to clothes 
and less to money, except as it aided him 
in many worth-while projects. He was 
known to have spent an entire night in 
prayer over a financial problem, and 
somehow, his prayers were answered and 
the need met. As his conservatory con- 
tinued, many able pupils were developed. 
Among them was Lillian Norton, whom 
Tourjée discovered singing in his church 
choir. Later she became the famous prima 
donna, Lillian Nordica. 

Tourjée, although the possessor of only 
a limited formal education, was showered 
with honors. Wesleyan and Middletown 
colleges granted him the degree of Doctor 
of Music. From London came a Fellow- 
ship in the Society of Science, Letters 
and Art. He became Dean of the New 
College of Music at Boston University, 
and his published “Plea for Music in the 
Public Schools” was made a public docu- 
ment by the U. S. Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Tourjée’s religious tendencies led 
him to join Moody and Sankey in their 
great revival meetings in Boston, in 1877. 
He organized a chorus of two thousand 
for the occasion. He composed much 
sacred music and compiled the hymnals, 
“The Tribute of Praise” and “The Lesser 
Hymnal.” His best known hymn is Savior, 
Thy Gentle Voice. His text book, “The 
New England Conservatory Method,” was, 
in its day, a leading work in its field. 

Dr. Tourjée is given the credit of being 
the first to organize musical educational 
tours of Europe. He chartered ships ac- 
commodating several hundred passengers. 
They were known as “Tourjée’s Musical 
Parties.” Music rang throughout the ship, 
from morning to night. They visited mu- 
sical centers in Europe, attending con- 
certs and operas. Many cathedral choirs 
gave concerts in their honor. These sum- 
mer trips worked wonders in quickening 
his purpose in giving him renewed 
strength. He never was an over-robust 
man and in 1891 the burdens of his un- 
endowed school wore heavily upon him 
and undermined his health. For more 
than a year he was a wheel chair invalid, 
though he continued to direct the affairs 
of the Conservatory. 

On the morning of April 12, 1891, a 
beautiful day, his students were gathered 
in the chapel, for prayers. An assistant, 
in broken tones, announced, “Dr. Tourjée 
passed away this morning.” There was 
an impressive moment of silence. Then 
came an outburst of unrestrained sob- 
bing. - 


BCA TT SELF BS 


When Dr. Dwight L. Moody heard of 
the leader’s death, he said, “It is not true. 
Eben Tourjée will never die.” 

One of his statements has a prophetic 
significance in this world of confusion 
today. Note the following. 

“Slowly, slowly, the earth comes to its 
place and makes a chord with heaven. 

“Slowly, slowly, to the measured sound 
of spiritual music, there goes ’round the 
world a golden bond of brotherhood. 

“Let the love of sacred music pervade 
men’s hearts universally, and how long 
would the jarring, clashing elements, 
which now so grievously .afflict a sin- 
cursed world, remain.” 

In his charge to the first graduating 
class of the New England Conservatory, ~ 
Dr. Tourjée revealed this high motives 
and ideals. 

“I charge you to wield the forces at 
your command only in behalf of the 
highest and holiest uses. Be loyal to 
your art; be it your mission to make it 
entirely servient to purity, to the ad- 
vancement and culture of humanity. In 
your hands may it ever be a reformer, 
an educator, a symbol of all that is beau- 
tiful and noble and good.” ’ 


Musikwiz 
IS IT TRUE OR IS IT FALSE? 


thy ee lial 


Mark with “T” the correct statements; 
with “F” the false. 


1, Papageno carries on his fantastic an- 
tics in “The Magic Flute.” 

2. Semiramide was Queen of Assyria. 

3. DeKoven’s “Rip Van Winkle” is called 
a folk-lore opera. 

4. The Jewel Song is a favorite aria 


from “The Crown Diamonds” by 
Auber. 

5. Marie becomes the wife of Hans in 
“The Bartered Bride.” = 


6. Little Buttercup was Puccini’s “Girl 
of the Golden West.” 

7. Pooh-Bah sailed heartlessly away 
from Cho-Cho-San. 

8. Lakme, a Brahmin’s daughter, saved 
her lover’s life, then died to set him 
free. 

9. Devils hoof accomplished the downfall 
of Faust. 

10. Yum-Yum lived’ in the Kingdom of 
Titipu. 

11. Madame Schuman-Heink’s singing of 

, Silent Night was heard round the 
world. 

12. The Gingerbread Children sing a 
merry chorus when released by Hans 
and Gretel. 

13. Home to Our Mountains is an ex- 
quisite duet sung by Manrico and 
Azucena. 

14. Victor Herbert composed “The Merry 
Widow.” 

15. Lawrence Tibbett first achieved op- 
eratic fame in singing the role of 
Falstaff. 

16. “Fidelio” is the best known of Bee- 
thoven’s six operas. a 

17. “The Jewels of the Madonna” is based 
upon biblical history. 

18. The Soldiers Chorus is sung by Wil- 
liam Tell and his followers. 

19. The “Poet and Peasant” Overture is 
considered by critics Von Suppe’s 
masterpiece. i 


20. The oratorio “The Redemption” de- __ 


picts the poignant crises in the Sav- a 
iour’s ministry. a 
(Answers on Page 233) 


part ed fei AS the expression will take care of 
itse: . Smallman. 
I invite yous ‘attention . . or study, if you will . 
to a consideration of mood and its important place in 
“ae our voeal equipment, whether applied to solo or en- 
semble. 

: As we all know, an audience will unconsciously reflect 
the emotions and moods which a singer expresses; so 
it is here where the singer’s imagination, or the power 
to create a mental picture, is of the greatest value. 

3 Apparently insignificant details lead to excellence 
in performance. So learning to vocalize with different 
degrees of touch or intensity, portraying different 

- moods, such as sorrow, joy, peace or tenderness, one’s 


; a ‘T: A SINGER can make the text of ai composition 
E a 


a work can be perfected to the point of loveliness. For | 


: warmth of interpretation it should come spontaneously, 
however, and not through copying someone else. This 

will impart finish and super-excellence to your per- 
formance ... especially in choral singing because here 
the true essence of your soul will be revealed. 
There is a dominant mood in every composition, and 
it is our duty to find it. We should constantly strive 
for tone color in musical verse and in expression of 
our countenances. Just this small per cent of effort 
ae On) a singer’s part makes a pleasing effect upon the 
hearer. Indeed, it has a very strong bearing on the 
final result of true artistry. 


The Importance of Interpretation 
While performance is largely physical, interpreta- 

- tion is purely mental and psychological. So we should 
perfect our work to the point of loveliness through any 
- means, however small, as we give it our own aBrerRretn~ 
tion. { 

A poem may have an entirely different emotional 
effect upon different persons. Now, if this be true of 
words, how much more must it apply to music! And 

how much more to words and music together! Per- 
haps the combination of these two makes the strongest 
emotional appeal that we know of, and an individual’s 
‘response depends upon his temperament, intelligence, 
and equipment. 
_ ~ In his book, “Interpretation in Song,” Harry Plunket 
Greene has written, “The further the singer advances 
in his art, the higher the place which study takes in 
comparison with performance.” 

Individuality is a singer’s greatest asset. And the 
more use he makes of this asset the greater his re- 
Bs: $ponsibility to the public. In every language, as we 

are aware, there exist not only thoughts, but feelings. 


_ For instance, when we sing Drink to Me Only With . 


Thine Eyes, we express not only a thought but deep 
feeling back of it. Because of this, singers should 
learn to vocalize with different degrees of touch or in- 
tensity from pianissimo to fortissimo, by coloring with 
4 different moods such as admiration, tenderness, en- 
treaty, bitterness, or joy. 

- “Says Greene, “Interpretation is the highest branch, 
after the creative, of every art. But the singer has 
greater privileges than his fellows; for it is given to 
him to interpret to his fellowman the great human 
: emotions in the language of the poets, ennobled by 
“music. How to express those emotions in that language 
in the finest way is the fascinating problem before 
—him.. . Every time he sings, he assumes the guardian- 
ship of another man’s property. It is committed to his 
care on trust and on him may depend its fate.” 
= In the study of expression, therefore, we should hold 


; purposes both in type and extent. And we should 
continue this analytic process until our minds work 
freedom and spontaneity. This will effectually 
nt imitation, and will do much to secure in- 
ality and genuineness in interpretation. And, 
erpret, the position and movements of our 


stern... 


it of first importance to form the habit of determining ~ 
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Mood Essential in Musical Interpretation 


by Uses Wbauvelt 


bodies should indicate our attitude of mind and prog- 
ress of thought. 

Choosing from all human emotions, Chamberlain 
and Clark have designated six in particular as definite 
types for practical classification, just as there are 
seven cardinal elements in colors: normal feeling, en- 
larged or elevated, suppressed, oppressed or covered, 
. severe ... hard, and agitated. These feelings 
are, of course, expressed in slow movement for gravity 
which is adapted to descriptions, scenes of incidents 
that are sad, slow-moving, and grave; fast movement 
to express fun and lightness of thought, cheer, enthu- 


_ siasm and boldness, and prompt decision. 


It is interesting to note what different musicians say 
in defining accent or rhythm in song ...a very im- 
portant feature in the production of mood. Coward 
tells us: “Obtain contrasts by the use of dynamic or 
masculine and emotional or feminine accents.” Roberton 
speaks of emotional accents as “stroked, fondled,” and 
so forth; playful accents as “light, tripping” and so 
forth; and dynamic as “struck or dramatic.” Another 
musician speaks of accent as being pressed or ham- 
mered, or prayer and command. And Smallman-=Wilcox 
argue that in good choral singing the “important 
words always receive an accent.” 

The most characteristic and determinative tones in 
any key are the tonic and the dominant, in speech as 
in music, and they are a fifth apart. Animation, 
vivacity, triviality, airiness, brightness, ideality or ex- 
citement, intensity, eagerness ... are suggested by 
high keys and are naturally associated “with rapid 
movement, as just stated. While the commonplace... 
not especially emphatic ... is expressed by medium 
keys. These naturally fit a medium rate and are used 
mostly by mezzos and baritones, Gravity, seriousness, 
pathos, and certain forms of deep intensity ... as, for 
example, strong determination ... are rendered in low 
keys and are best suited to altos and basses. Almost of 
necessity a slow movement is required, as the vocal 
organs cannot act with as great rapidity as tenors and 
sopranos in the lower tones. 


Successful Musical Careers 


If we would study music as an art, we must become’ 


artists. That is, we must be imbued with the highest 
love for and the best understanding of what we study. 
To make it a refining, elevating medium, we must be 
not merely singers; but must strive to become thinking 
as well as feeling musicians. 

If the history of a given piece of music, from its 
origin through all its stages of elaboration to its execu- 
tion and interpretation by some master artist, could 
be fully written, we. should find that such a history is 
simply a series of correlated mental processes. Those 
subtle elements in a musical performance, which make 
possible a clear and effective presentation of the emo- 
tional and intellectual content of a work, can be mas- 
tered only by a practical acquaintance with logical 
thought, In fact, the art of interpretation is but an- 
other name for the art of thinking. 

In order to make our musical careers successful, 
we must give our entire time, labor, and attention to 
them. The process, however, is necessarily slow and we 
are sometimes unaware of it until all at once we 
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awake to our progress and realize that our untiring 
efforts have at last borne a precious reward. 

Our life experiences, too, have much to do with our 
interpretation of songs. Suppose we compare two 
renditions of The Lord’s Prayer by two sopranos. The 
younger may be superior in technique; but her emo- 
tional depth has not yet been developed. On the other 
hand, the second artist has lived and experienced life; 
sO can give her audience something more than what 
appears in the score. Thus she wins the audience to 
the beauty and depth of the meaning of the prayer. 
If music is not positive, it is stupid; so let us perfect 
our work to the point of depth and beauty, no matter 
how small the task. Don’t copy! Let interpretation 
come through self, even though you make a mistake. 

Father Finn has introduced the word “melos” into 
singing and defines it as that which gives a grace, 
charm, and velvety smoothness to any and everything 
to which it is applied, thereby intensifying atmosphere. 
A good thing may gratify; but we must work for fas- 
cination, too. 


Mental Control 


In order to establish mood successfully, the whole 
voice is enriched by mental control. So let us avoid 
accent when we jump to a higher note. Quality must 
not change capriciously if we would sway the public. 

“Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains. 
Grasp it like a man of mettle 
And it soft as silk remains.” 

Don’t let yourself fear when facing an audience, as 
fear will paralyze effort, and failure may be the result. 
Both in solo and in choral singing masculinity of the 
doing ... boldness and daring . . . the very audacity 
with which an extreme effect is produced .. . carries 
success with it. So let us never attempt a daring thing 
feebly or by halves. 

Diction is also very important in conveying mood. It 
consists not only of clearness in articulation, but in the 
inflections and shadings which bring out the thought 
clearly and make it a living thing. Mobility, too, of 
facial muscles is a great help in accentuating good 
articulation and also brings out the mood more defi- 
nitely; for as the singer performs, the listener uses 
not only his ears, but also his eyes. And, as for the ideal 
choralist, he learns a piece so thoroughly he becomes a 
reflex of the conductor’s wishes. He also becomes so 
imbued with the mood of the work he can sing without 
any guidance from the conductor. It is a singing within, 
the ethereal essence of a soul, which is then revealed. 

We as musicians must discover the central idea in 
every composition, together with its contrasts and 
climaxes, so as to present it to the audience through 
the technique of the composer. The musical artist 
chooses dynamics, just as a painter chooses light and 
shade for contrasts. The musical artist must search 
until he Has discovered in his composition its inner- 
most meaning, and he must use his powers of idealiza- 
tion in interpreting the work of.a composer. If he can 
ably bring out the beauty of a song, he is truly an artist, 

However, there is more to music than being a clever 
artisan. We must possess the ability to make runs and 
trills and other graces of the vocal art, of course; but 
it is the intellectual ability to imbibe the composer’s 
meaning, the soul which is affected by the music and 
responds to it intelligently that counts in the end. The 
eye, the face, the body, the tone, the attitude... all 
work together, and the result is a coérdinate, feel- 
ingful interpretation. 
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Floating Music Box: The 
by Arthur €. Yohalem 


and rills of the sleepy Hudson River Valley 
echoed and re-echoed the piercing notes of 
Way Down Upon the Swanee River. People dropped 
their work and rushed down to the river bank, curious 
to learn the source of the music, and found the steamer 
“Glen Cove” tooting a calliope and serenading the 
countryside from New York to Albany. Imaginative 
spectators tagged this new contribution to American 
music a “floating music box,” a name every bit as ap- 
propriate as Calliope, the Greek epic muse after whom 
the poetic-minded inventor had christened his raucous 
creation. : 
Although the ear-splitting tunes of the cal- 
liope have long been synonymous with the 
circus, the origins of this rapidly antiquating 
instrument stem from the mid-nineteenth 
century era of steamboating. The inventor, a 
successful Worcester, Massachusetts, bee- 
keeper named Joshua C. Stoddard, was blessed 
with a mechanical ingenuity that was to lead 
to patents on horse-drawn hay-rakes, a fire- 
escape, and a fruit-parer. He had become in- 
terested in steam whistles when he discovered 
that the depth of the whistle bell could be 
varied and pitched to produce a desired musi- 
cal note. By developing a special valve for 
the admission of steam into a whistle, and 
by arranging whistles in series, Stoddard was 
able to render the seven notes of the diatonic 
scale. His next step was to improve on the 
idea behind the music box by varying the 
shape of the pins pegged in a revolving cylin- 
der to produce whole, half, quarter, eighth, 
and dotted notes. The pins, in turning, lifted 
valves and admitted steam to the whistles, 
and the result was a staccato melody. Patent- 
ing his idea in~ 1855, Stoddard formed the 
American Steam Music Co. in Worcester to 
produce and market the device. 


O= HOT summer day in August, 1856, the rocks 


Popularity of “Steam Music” 


In August, 1856, this concern mounted a model on 
the side-wheel tugboat “Union” and gave a public 
concert, touring New York harbor to sell the idea of 
“steam music” to passing steamboat owners. The in- 
terest-getting possibilities of the calliope were im- 
mediately noted by S. H. Townsend, owner of the 
independent steamer “Glen Cove” which was having 
an unsuccessful season on the Hudson River. This was 
a period of rife competition when gaudy posters pro- 
claimed the merits and claims of rival steamers and 
when runners were used to secure passengers. In ad- 
dition to normal competition from the entrenched Day 


HAGENBECK-WALLACE CIRCUS CALLIOPE, 1909 


The player is seated, while the fireman for the steam-boiler is standing 
on a special platform at the rear of the elaborately carved parade wagon. 


Line steamboats for 


Xx CURSION—CALLIOPE.—The Steamer 

UNION has been chartered for a few days for the purpose 
of EXHISITING THE MUSICAL STEAM CALLIOPE, 
the g:eatest invention of the age, and which has created so much 
admiration in some of the Eastern cities The Union will leave 
Pier No 3 North Riveron WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRI- 
DAY and SATURDAY of the present week, at 9 o’clock g. m. 
and 2 p. m., if fair weather Janding st the foot of Robinson, 
Spring and Amos-ets. at 10, 20 and 30 minutes later, each trip, 
and will make excursions up the River or down tha Harbor, for 
the purpose of demonstrating the majesty of the instrament. 
The music is yroduced by steam, and although it may be heard 
for a distance of ten to twelve miles, the instrument, to be ap- 
preciated, must be seen. Fare 50 centa. 

4 JONATHAN DAY, Astor Housa, 
P. S.—The subscriber is sole Agent for the sale of the above 

instruments, and he invites Steamboat and Railroad Agents to 
make an cxamination while in this vicinity. 
a SS OS a ESD 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE! 
An advertisement in the New York Herald, August 8, 1856. 


traffic, Townsend had 
found that the public 
displayed a marked 
apathy towards his 
vessel because its en- 
gine had been taken 
from, the ill-fated 
“Henry Clay,” which 
had lost sixty passen- 
gers in a disastrous 
fire. Employing the 
calliope as a combi- 
nation drawing-card 
and entertainment 
feature, Townsend 
placed the machine 
on board and soon 
doubled the ‘“‘Glen 
Cove’s” daily passen- 
ger load, for people 
were eager to ride 
with the new “float- 
ing mysic box.” At 
the end of the season 
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Calliope 


REED AND BRASS BANDS! 


In Golden Chariots, and drawn by teams of superb horses, and 


A 


Whoso witching music can be heard four miles. This rare and cc ‘ly instrament was mi- 
ufacturod at Berlin, Prussia, and was first played before His Majesty, Emperor William, 
and the Crown Prince, -No conception of the entrancing power sid beauty of its Cones 
enn be conveyed, which are pronounced sweeter than the music of ¢'.e spheres. ‘ 


Tho whole CAVALCADE, CARAVAN, and moving scene of o]4-time splendor, equippeal 
and illuminated with BRILLIANT BANNERS, GORGEOUS COSTUMES, ELEGANT 
FLAGS, and EXPENSIVE PARAPHERNALIA, forms such a grand display of grandeur 
and STARTLING SENSATION as will not be seen again in o liftcime. 


The Monster Novel Procession 


Through the principal streets, wiil always occur ~ 


Each Day, About !0 to 11 O’clock A. M. 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM’S STEAM PIANO 
WITH THE GREAT EASTERN CIRCUS (1874) 


As most circus calliopes were manufactured in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, or Evansville, Indiana, His Majesty, 
Emperor William, probably never, heard this one, 


the “Glen Cove” was sold for use on the James 
River, Virginia, where it was burned during the 
Civil War. : 

The “Glen Cove” had been competing with 
the “Armenia,” which decided not only to adopt 
an opposition idea but to improve upon it. In 
1858 the “Armenia” was furnished with a calliope 
specially built for the ship and more than twice 
the size’ of the “Glen Cove’s.” Equipped with 
thirty-four whistles, the bells ranging from one inch 


to six inches in diameter, this model also had a ~ 


piano-like keyboard which could be played manually. _ 
But the makers had outdone themselves with this 
improved “steam piano,” for the demand on the 
“Armenia’s” boilers to supply power for the calliope 
proved a major problem. When the vessel had a head 
tide and needed steam for its main engine. it was soon 
discovered that the boilers required more and harder 
firing if the calliope was in operation. Deciding that 
the results of furnishing passengers with a novelty did 
not justify the expense and operating problems, the 
“Armenia’s” owners junked their calliope. : 
It was eighteen years before the calliope was again 
heard in Eastern waters. An improved instrument, with 
a modified steam intake, had been manufactured for 
display at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition of 
1876, and this was subsequently installed on an excur=— 
sion steamer, the “General Sedgwick.” During the next — 


ten years the shrill-pitched music of the steam piano 
was constantly associated with this vessel, and when — 

the “General Sedgwick” was sold in 1887 to be re-— a 
decorated and renamed “Bay Queen” her new owners 
removed the calliopé as too identifying a trademark. — 
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’ of churches, schools, colleges, and other public 
buildings, regarding the selection of new organs. It is 
well for the organist to be prepared to give the proper 
information on this most important subject. Recently, 
i have been ¢alled upon for advice more frequently 
than for many years. The reason, of course, is obvious. 
Now that it is possible to get materials, many new 
churches, chapels for colleges, and auditoriums for 
schools are being built. New organs are being installed 
in most of these buildings. One prominent architect 
Stated recently that he himself is designing thirty-four 
churches in that many communities across the nation. 


e Millions of dollars are being spent on organs and I 
? believe that there will be much more money spent in 
_ the next few years. 

i. 

a Design and Placing of the Organ 

Rc There is much to be said regarding the design of . 
e _ organs. Should the instrument be of classical design? 
\ Or should it be along the lines of the modern American 
+ organ? These are interesting questions, and I hope 
to discuss them at some future time, also I shall dis- 
__- cuss various specifications. In this article, however, 


we will not go into technical detail. Primarily, it is 
important that the organ be well placed in the build- 
ing; it must have a chance to speak. There are many 
famous organs in auditoriums and in churches that 
are buried in back rooms or that are placed in towers; 
as a result, these organs cannot be heard to best ad- 
vantage. The ideal situation of course is for the instru- 
ment to be placed out in the open where it can be 
heard. In such a situation the instrument does not 
have to be on high wind pressure with overblown 
pipes. Organ builders should refuse to build an organ 
which is to be badly placed. 

During the twenties organs were built in rapid order 
for motion picture theaters. Most of these organs con- 
sisted only of Vox Humanas, Flutes, and Strings; added 
of course were traps and bird whistles. How we hated 

_ those instruments! They never should have been called 
organs. Fortunately, that whole idea of organ building 
is out of date. 


The Importance of Ensemble 


An organ to be effective should be designed to fit 
the particular building in which it is to be played. 
Organs designed for a church or an auditorium should 
have the following fundamental requirements: 

1. They should be effective for use in the accom- 
panying of hymns for the choir and congregations or 
for mass singing in an auditorium. 

2. They should be effective for use in the accom- 
panying of: anthems for the choir and solosists, and 
for accompanying small or large choruses in audi- 
toriums. 

3. They should be effective for use in the playing 
of preludes, offertories, postludes, and solos. 

It goes without saying, that for the most part organs. 
4 must have an ensemble. What is an ensemble? Some 

people think that a number of eight foot diapasons 
. make an ensemble but we know that that is not true. 
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‘It is the homogeneous blend of one set of pipes to 
another with the correct harmonics into a cohesive 
sound that makes an ensemble. There have been so 
many organs built, small and large, in which the 
- builder has not even considered the ensemble. When 
made without thought of relation to each other, very 
beautiful solo stops, French horns, Vox Humanas, Flute 
- Celestes and all the other, as important as they are, 
do not make an ensemble; they are merely different 
pipes playing together, mixing no more than water 
and oil. To have an ensemble, an organ must have a 
cohesive sound on each manual, and each manual must 
_ blend into the whole with a properly related pedal 


The Pedal Organ 


In passing, it is interesting to note that in recent 
advertisements in organist’s journals, a great American 
organ builder advocates that more thought be given 
Be hig the design of the pedal organ. If a pedal organ is 
:: P roperly designed, it should not be necessary to use 
dal couplers except when one wants to have exactly 
e same color in the pedals as he has on the manuals. 
great organ soon to be built, the builder and 

st at first considered leaving out the pedal 
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organists are pe eae 
pon more and more to advise the authorities _ 
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Urganists Lan Improve Urgans 
by Ty, AMexander VC, 


couplers entirely. The pedal organ ‘is to be straight, 
and has everything on it that is necessary for the 
proper balance; however, it has been decided, we 
understand, to have the couplers anyway, and I think 
that this is a wise decision, for the organist may want 
to use them at certain times. We find on our organ 
at the Curtis Institute, in Philadelphia, which has a 
completely independent pedal, 
that the use of certain pedal 
couplers in contrapuntal music 
only clouds up the counterpoint. 
In building an organ, before 
we consider the installation of 
Chimes, Vox Humanas, Flute 
Celestes, echo organs, and all the 
other extras, we must see to it 
that we have the fundamentals; 
then, even a small organ, can 
have a fine ensemble and the 
extras, mentioned above, can be 
added later. Such an instrument 
is adequate for the playing of 
hymns for congregational and 
mass singing, for accompanying 
the choir and soloists, and for 
playing solo organ music. 

Up to the present writing, I 
have not heard an electronic in- 
strument that is adequate for the 
church service or one that is ade- 
quate for use in college chapels 
or auditoriums. I have heard how- - 
ever, many small organs which 
are most adequate. So far, the 
electronic builders have not been 
able to reproduce the sound of a 
true organ ensemble; they have 
only been able to reproduce solo 
effects and certain soft combina- 
tions; however, in the near future 
there may be electronic discov- 
eries that will revolutionize the 
whole field of organ building, but, 
as yet, we have heard nothing 
that will take the place of a well 
voiced diapason ensemble, the 
“boiling” full swell, and the clari- 
fied full organ. The electronic 
men are making enthusiastic ef- 
forts and I believe that they will 
achieve their goal. 


Cooperation Needed 


When advising in the building 
of organs, one must be ready to 
codperate with the architects, 
seeing to it that they provide the 
proper space for the organ. We 
must also see to it that there are 
not to be deadening materials in 
the church or auditorium which 
would ruin the sound of the organ. Many organs are 
nondescript tonally because of poor acoustics, After 
all, if a singer’s mouth is filled with cotton he cannot 
be heard. Resonance is a most important requisite, 
for it glorifies sound. 

I am asked continually about the advantage of re- 
taining an organ architect. I am perfectly sure that 
in many cases it is an important help to have one, but 
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we must be certain that the architect is one in whom 
the organ builder has confidence as well as ourselves. 
An organ architect is able to advise the purchase of 
an organ and is a helpful go-between for the uniniti- 
ated purchaser and the organ builder. Generally how- 
ever, if one chooses an organ builder in whom he has 
confidence and then checks the specifications with the 


THE METHUEN MEMORIAL MUSIC HALL ORGAN 


This great organ was originally built in Germany over a century ago for the 
Boston Music Hall. It has been greatly expanded and improved along modern 
lines, and installed in the Methuen Memorial Hall at Methuen, Massachusetts. 
Here we have the ideal setting for an organ, where every pipe has the oppor- 
tunity to speak, and we find the true ensemble, which never fails to thrill 


and uplift us, 


organist in whom the organ builder has confidence, 
it is reasonably certain that a splendid organ will be 
built. How important it is that the architect, the or- 
ganist, and the organ builder should codperate. 

In connection ‘with Dr. McCurdy’s article in next 
month’s Etude, several architect’s drawings will be 
shown, giving practical arrangements for placing the 
organ console.—EDITOR OF THE ETUDE, 
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Every performer in this great Summer Session Band of one hundred and five performers at the University of Michigan, under the direction of William 
D. Revelli, Editor of the Band and Orchestra Department of The Etude, is the conductor of a band of his own (or, in the case of the ten young women 
performers, “her own"), We regret that space prevents the inclusion of the names of the personnel of this remarkable band. 


A BAND OF CONDUCTORS 


Qualifications of the Adjudicator 
by Welham SD Kvell: 


N THE COURSE of our discussion of the subject- 
I “The Competition Festival,” which appeared in the 

March issue of THE ETuDE, special emphasis was 
devoted to an analysis of the values, objectives, and 
weaknesses of our present-day festivals. 

Attention of our readers was called to the fact that 
these events function and exist for-our students rather 
than for conductors, schools, school administrators or 
the public. 

Educational, cultural, and social advantages were 
recognized as being of greater value and significance 
than the final ratings of the competing individuals 
and organizations. Emphasis was also placed upon the 
proper attitudes of students, parents, and school ad- 
ministrators toward the festival and its aims. 

Five agencies, namely: Participants, Teachers—Con- 
ductors, Administrators, Public, and Adjudicators, were 
presented as the most important factors to the suc- 
cess of our festivals. Of these five agencies, the one 
voice vested with the greatest responsibility and power 
was that of the adjudicator, The principal reason for 
attaching such importance to this post, is our regard 
for the venerable hypothesis that “no competition— 
festival is better than its adjudication.” In relation to 
the function of such jurors, upon whom our students 
and conductors place so much faith and upon whose 
judgment they depend so strongly, may I hasten to 
add that final ratings as submitted by any set of ad- 
judicators are by no means representative of their 
total obligations or responsibilities to the participants 
so judged. 

Too often, adjudicators will look upon their assign- 
ments as those strictly related to and concerned with 
the responsibility of grading the participants and 
finally assigning them to a specific division. This type 
of adjudication usually fails in its function of provid- 


ing constructive, worth while criticism and encourage- 
) 
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ment that is so essential to the future progress and 
musical growth of those organizations not qualified 
for the upper division ratings. 

Surveys conducted during the past eight years prove 
that only twenty-two per cent of the participating 
organizations competing in state festivals are awarded 
first or second division ratings, which means that 
seventy-eight per cent of all competing organizations 
rate below the second division, These facts serve to 
emphasize the need for adjudicators who are capable 
of providing criticism and comment that will be help- 
ful in establishing means for improvement of stand- 
ards and performances of these groups. 


The Primary Object 


Since the primary object of the adjudication is to 
serve aS a medium for improving the musical per- 


formances of the participants, let us enumerate and 


analyze some of the specific characteristics, traits, 
and aptitudes which the qualified adjudicator should 
possess, First he should be a well-schooled musician, 
with preferably a high degree of competence on an 
individual instrument, plus a sound knowledge of the 
problems and techniques of all the instruments or 
groups that he would adjudicate. 

Since these prerequisites demand unusual skills and 
are based to a large degree upon school music stand- 
ards, it seems only logical that our adjudicators be 
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Here again, we find the high school or college con- — 
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selected from the college and high school, rather than 
the professional field. Many excellent professional per- 
formers and conductors have proven to be failures as 
judges because of their lack of background and under- 
standing of the aims and objectives of school music 
and of the limitations of musical skills of the school 
musician. There are, however, some exceptions to this 
statement as is evidenced by the outstanding con- 
tribution to school musi¢ festivals by such noted con- 
ductors and teachers as Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
Dr. Frank Simon, Dr. Ernest Williams, Mr. Gustave 
Langenus, Mr. Erik Leidzen, and many others. How- 
ever it should be noted that these gentlemen have 
always shown great interest in school music and 
have been active in the conducting and judging of 
festivals since such events were introduced many years — 
ago. \ 
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Must Know Repertory 


The professional musician who is not familiar with 
school music standards is likely to base his criticisms 
on the highest caliber of performance with which he 
is familiar, hence his decisions and comments are 
usually too éxacting and severe. He often finds it most 
difficult to analyze, diagnose or prescribe, as skills in 
these factors are resultant from years of teaching 
and conducting rather than performing upon an in- 
dividual instrument. 

Another important qualification of the adjudicator 
is that he be familiar with the music which the in- 
dividual or organization is to perform, and he should 
have learned such scores through actual application 
with his own organizations or laboratory ensembles. 


ductor and teacher having a decided advantage over 
the professional in that he is more likely to be 
familiar with the repertory commonly used by festival 
organizations. 


Must Be Sympathetic and Fair ae 
It is perhaps advisable to select adjudicators from f 
foreign localities; this should tend to eliminate the 
possibilities of prejudiced or fraternal decisions. The 
adjudicator should -be sincere, kind, helpful, an } 
sympathetic, and apart from music, he must have — 
some intellectual and cultural background. Since Ww 
are adjudicating young school musicians, we must no 


all times, and our criticisms (Continued on Pag 
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Hy has its own characteristic ee as well as its own 


Producing a peautiful tone on. an fstranicnt is not 
mly an aural thrill but it is, even more so, a physical 
ill. This is particularly true with the wind instru- 
nts because they become actually a part of the body. 
duced to its simplest explanation, I believe it is 


_ Safe to say that a fine tone on any wind instrument 


uch as the throat, sinuses, and so forth, seem to act 
Ss Eesonators for this tone, and one should consider 
x that he is playing not at one end of an instrument 
a but that he is playing actualiy at a mid-point, the other 
_ part being inside the body. It would seem to the writer 
that this is a “much more important factor than em- 
bouchure in determining individual differences in 
players. 
Going further with this argument, one also has to 
_ consider his immediate surroundings as part of his 
instrument. If he is in a small practice room, the room 
must be counted as part of the instrument. If he is 
standing in the middle of a large stadium, then that 


lowing this trend of thought, one can see that what 
started out as a simple instrumental tone has become 
a highly complex affair. Such broadening of one’s cun= 
_ ception is bound to be valuable in general ensemble 
playing because he will better realize the over-all effect. 
The conception of resonance can well be demon- 
strated by means of a tone on the marimba, Remove 
‘the resonator of a given tone or merely throw it out of 
adjustment. Now tap on the bar and see how dead and 
ninteresting the tone sounds. Adjust the resonator to 
its best efficiency and tap the bar again. This time the 
tone will have depth and life and will be much easier 
0 produce. This marimba conception can well be 
carried over into woodwind playing. This is especially 
true with staccato. Many times the inability to tongue 
rell does not result from an inefficient tongue but 
rom the way one is playing the tone (as he tongues it). 


on the- resonance of the staccato rather than on-the 
_ tongue itself. 


Flexible Support 


We all realize that support is necessary for fine 
quality. The big problem is to maintain the support at 
all times and yet keep it flexible. This brings up what 
I refer to as a “pneumatic” feeling. For illustration 
of this, think of an automobile inner tube which has 
been well inflated. By pressing the hands against this 
x tube one becomes conscious of a firm, yet flexible sup- 
port. This is what I mean by the “pneumatic” feel- 
__ ing, and it should be constantly maintained as a sup- 
— port for the blowing medium. Think of the firmness 
as giving support to the tone—think of the flexibility 
as giving life to the tone. 
- Blowing and fingering, and codrdination of the two 
_ are the problems in woodwind playing. Blowing is by 
far the most difficult unless a person is in that rare 
- class which we call “natural.” Oncé a student has es- 
_ tablished-a desirable quality on a single tone or register, 
_ I believe that he should learn, as quickly as possible, 
to carry that quality to all registers. For this reason I 
advocate working on the entire range of an instrument, 


1e feeling of ieeattie a slurred group as one long tone. 


ely changes because ‘the fingers force it to. Another 
ethod is to make the student conscious of the snap of 
e pads and fingers as they close or open the holes. 
is Snap of the pad should be conceived as a physical 
i ation not only in the fingers but also in the 
(I use the word stomach here in the broad- 
ee € fil the internal muscles which 


ing and ide velop ing certain soe ee 


: a 
ae _ feeling, an oboe feeling, and so forth. Each instrument 


is ‘produced by driving a strong air pressure through . 
comparatively small opening. The internal cavities | 


stadium becomes part of the acoustical scheme. Fol- | 


For this reason I always ask a student to concentrate © 


her than on a register at a time. This also has the 2 


tone and blowing remain constant—the pitch - 


Mental and Physical [mages 
In Woodwind Playing 
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Instructor of Woodwind Instruments 
University of Michigan 


Mr. Howland was born near Kirksville, Missouri, 1908. He attended the Kirksville Public Schools, and during 


high school, 


played clarinet in the theater. All of his early musical training was received from his father, 


W. A. Howland. After high school, he went to New York, where he studied clarinet with Gustave Langenus, 
continuing his professional. work in New York theaters. He attended the University of Illinois from 1928 to 
1933 and was first chair clarinetist with the University Concert Band and Symphony Orchestra. After gradu- 


ation in 1933 he traveled for several years with Glenn Lee's Orchestra. In 


1937 he became Director of 


Instrumental Music in the Fort Collins, Colorado, Public Schools. Since 1941, he has been Instructor of Wood- 
winds and instrumentation at the University of .Michigan. Mr. Howland was on leave of absence for military 


duty with the U. S. Army from 1942 to 1945. 


are brought into play every time we blow a tone.) 

Another common fault, especially in slurred passages, 
is the tendency to change quality and speed on a 
descending passage as compared with the ascending. 
In the mountains it is illegal to let an automobile coast 
downhill in neutral. The general rule is to descend in 
the same gear ratio that was required for ascending. 
Going uphill the motor is pulling the car, and the car 
is*holding back because of the force of gravity. Going 
downhill the car is pulling the motor because of gravity, 
and the motor is using its power to hold the car back. 
Applying this physical conception to woodwind playing 
it could be stated this way: Let the various fingerings 
represent the pull of gravity—let the blowing force 
represent the motor. In ascending, the blowing should 
tend to precede the: fingering so that the resulting op- 


posing forces will, in the correct existing rhythm, create | 


a solid and beautiful tone. In descending passages the 
fingering should tend to precede the blowing so that 
the resulting reversed but still opposing forces will 
still, in the correct existing rhythm, create a solid and 
beautiful tone. This solid and beautiful tone is repre- 
sented by the fact that the car and motor are fastened 
together and consequently always remain as a unit in 
spite of their tendencies to pull apart. 

The above description may require some imagination 
to comprehend but it is the most effective device I 
have found for helping to create quality, rhythm, and 
at the same time, relaxed deliberation. All these les- 
sons acquired by slurring can be transferred to tongued 


and staccato passages. Slurring is the best first ap- © 
‘proach because of the continuity of tone involved. 


After good tone quality in all the registers and finger 
dexterity are acquired, more attention can be given to 
spaced or staccato tones and “eas eoorcieaMon. with 
the fingers. 


The Value of Good Fingers 


Good fingers are a valuable asset in woodwind play- 
ing. I am generally more concerned with the way a 
player uses his fingers than I am with his knowledge 
of the fingerings themselves. Good fingers can easily 
acquire fingerings, but the opposite is seldom true— 
knowledge of the fingering charts does not necessarily 
make for good use of the fingers. In general, the fingers 
function best if kept in a curved position and slanted 
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toward the top of the instrument. The slant is espe- 
cially true of the left hand because instruments are 
built to fit the average hand best that way. Use the 
tips of the fingers to finger the flute and oboe and 
the balls of the fingers for covering the clarinet holes 
and saxophone buttons. For the bassoon, a point be- 
tween the ball and tip seems best. Use the tips of the 
little fingers. The conception here is to imagine each 
finger as an electro-magnet so that it opens and closes 
with a firm snap. Don’t let the fingers jump but make 
them snap. This is a very important point. With the 


‘firm snap motion, the player is in control of his fingers. 


s 


If the fingers are allowed to jump, he has lost control 
of them. Make those fingers which cover the holes 
move in such a way that they will strike or release 
the entire hole at the same time—in other words think 
of them as imitating a well-seated pad. This is often 
overlooked and accounts for much of the sloppy play- 
ing. This is one good reason for keeping the fingers 
well curved so that the player has a feeling of direct 
contact with the hole. A finger which is allowed to 
buckle or bend down, especially at the first knuckle, 
will always produce a feeling of only indirect contact. 
The curved (and relaxed) feeling is also extremely im- 
portant because of the tendency of a straight or stiff 
finger to become paralyzed and useless. The player 
loses not only the feeling of control over the motion 
of the finger, but a stiff finger will also rob him of the 
desired sensitivity at the tip. 

The usual slurred scale and chord patterns are of 
course helpful in developing this feeling of relaxed 
control. In this sort of practice one should have a 
feeling of discipline from the existing rhythm. A great 
deal of time spent on trill practice will, if pursued 
carefully, yield great benefit in independent control 
of the fingers. The point of feeling to watch here is to 
avoid getting into a nerve trill because that will pro- 
duce the opposite result and tend to lose control. A 
nerve trill is one in which the whole arm (and sbeul- 
der) becomes tense and enters into the trill. it is 
similar to the nerve tap in tap dancing where the 
entire leg and hip become part of the tap. This is to be 
carefully avoided if one is to retain a feeling of control. 
Start the trill slowly and keep it slow, only gradually 
increasing the speed. As soon as the nerve trill starts 
to creep in, either stop or.slow down until the control 
is regained. (During this trill practice concentrate on 
the tone so that it retains continuity and matched 
quality.) 

Having acquired independent control of the fingers, 
one can much more easily use them in combinations. 
The feeling here is to combine (Continued on Page 200) 
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Eighty Memorable Years 
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names, Santa Maria di Loreto, San Ono- 
frio, De’ Poveri di Gesu Christo (The 
Poor of Jesus Christ), Della Pieta de’ 
Turchini (of the Mercy of the Turks). 

About the same time as the establish- 
ment of the Conservatory at Naples, an- 
other Belgian, the renowned composer, 
Adrien Willaert (1480-1562) , established a 
conservatory at Venice.-Willaert taught 
many eminent composers of his day. His 
own madrigals were among the finest 
written. He was the Maestro di Cappella 
of the gorgeously beautiful Cathedral of 
St. Mark, which has two organs and had 
two choirs. This enabled Willaert to create 
the first works for double chorus. Unfor- 
tunately, while the conservatories of 
Naples survived and led to the great Nea- 
politan National School, which still exists, 
the conservatories of Venice have not 
lasted through the centuries. 

Other venetian schools bore the names, 
L’Ospedaletto della Pieta (The Hospital 
of Mercy), L’Ospedaletto Dei Mendicanti 
(The Hospital of the Beggars) , L’Ospeda- 
letto della Incurabili (The Hospital of the 
Incurables) . 

The story of the Neapolitan and Vene- 
tian conservatories is extremely pictur- 
esque. They were, for the most part, pri- 
vate benefactions, and the students were 
the poorest Children of the city, mostly 
orphans and foundlings, taken in from 
the streets. These were clad in a’ quasi- 
clerical garb and came to be known as 
“preterelli” or little priests. Their living 
accommodations were not unlike those in 
a poorhouse. The children were continu- 
ally exploited, to produce a scant income 
to aid in their support. They sang at 
Chapel services, took part in the popular 
Mystery plays, attended the services for 
the Dead (the older ones carrying the 
corpse). Even to this day in Italy one may 
see little orphans bearing candles and 
straggling after a hearse, the number of 
orphans depending upon the wealth and 
prominence of the deceased. The influ- 
ence of the early Italian conservatories 
upon the development of musical art was 
precious, and many able and_ distin- 
guished composers came from these in- 
stitutions. 

The growth of conservatories in the 
modern sense was spectacular and impor- 
tant. The great Conservatoire de Musique 
in Paris was established August 3, 1795, 


during the reign of Louis XVI, upon the - 


suggestion of a horn player named Ro- 
dolphe. This magnificent institution was 
free for French students and its influence 
upon French musical art has been his- 
toric. Even as long ago as 1797 the Con- 
servatoire had one hundred and twenty- 
five professors and six hundred pupils. 
Its strong influence upon America has 
been indirect, rather than direct, as rela- 
tively few Americans have had the honor 
of being admitted, although many have 
studied privately with professors of the 
great French National School of Music. 

In earlier days by far the greater ma- 
jority of American students who studied 
abroad went to Germany. However, most 
Americans studying voice went to France, 
Italy, and England. 

The establishment of the Conserva- 
torium in Leipzig in 1843 by the lovable, 
clear-thinking, practical Mendelssohn 
provided a training school in advanced 


music for a large number of ambitious 
Americans, including Dudley Buck, George 
W. Chadwick, Theodore Presser, and 
many other American musicians of note. 
Among these were George Nelson Allen, 
John P. Morgan, and Fenelon B. Rice, 
who in 1865 founded the Oberlin Con- 
servatory, which was given official aca- 
demic recognition by Oberlin College in 
the great -year of 1867. Fletcher’s three 
volume “History of Oberlin College” 
states: “To George Nelson Allen, more 
than any other man, belongs the credit 
of giving music the place it had and has, 
in Oberlin. He was a student and apostle 
of Lowell Mason.” 

A few of the distinguished members of 
the Oberlin Conservatory faculty included 
George W. Andrews, organist; Howard 
Handel Cartier, pianist; Edward Dickin- 
son, historian; Karl W. Gehrkens, music 
education; Arthur E, Heacox, music 
theory; Friedrich J. Lehmann, music 
theory; Orville A. Lindquist, -pianist; 
Charles W. Morrison, piano and admini- 
stration; Fenelon B. Rice, administration; 
William Treat Upton, pianist and author. 
Among the distinguished graduates and 
former students of Oberlin are: George 
W. Andrews, Charles W. Morrison, Wil- 
liam Treat Upton, Frederic B. Stiven, 
Evangeline Lehman, R. Nathaniel Dett, 
William Grant Still, George S. Dickin- 
son, and Rob Roy Peery. 

Note, however, that_in 1835, some eight 
years before the founding of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, Oberlin installed Elihu 
Parsons Ingersoll (Yale 1832) as Professor 
of Sacred Music. This is reputed to have 
been the first professorship of music in 
any American college. Remember, how- 
ever, that Cambridge University, England, 
granted the degree of Doctor of Music in 
1463, twenty-nine years before America 
was discovered and seventeen years be- 
fore the first Conservatory of Music was 
established in Naples. 

A musical professorship at Oberlin in 
1835 could not have been a very lucrative 
calling, as Professor Ingersoll’s stipend 
was one hundred dollars a year. From 
that time to the present, however, music 
has been a very important part of the 
work at Oberlin. Its graduates, with high 
missionary spirit, spread to all parts of 
the world and its musical influence can 
only be described as immense, 

In this issue of THE Etupre, Leo Eben 
Tourjée tells in a most interesting manner 
the story of his famous pioneer uncle, Eben 
Tourjée founder, in 1867, of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. This 
splendid institution has had on its facul- 
ty, as directors, among others, such emi- 
nent musicians as Carl Faelton (served 
1885-1897), George W. Chadwick (served 
1897-1930), Wallace Goodrich (served 
1931-1942), Quincy Porter (served 1942- 
1946), Ferruccio Busoni, Antoinette Szu- 
mowska-Adamowska, Arthur Foote, Clay- 
ton Johns, George Henschel, Louis C. El- 
son, Clara K. Rodgers, W. F. Apthorp, 
Henry M. Dunham, Arthur Shepherd, 
Frederic S. Converse. The present acting 
director is Harrison Keller. Among the 
famous students at the Conservatory have 
been the composers, Mabel Daniels, Henry 
Hadley, Edward Burlingame Hill, Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Artur Shepherd, and 
others; the conductors, Karl Krueger, 


Valter Poole, and Rudolph Ringwall; the 
educators, Rowland W. Dunham, Van Den- 
man Thompson, Harrison D. Le Baron, 
and others; the singers, Lillian Nordica, 
Louise Homer, Edith Mason, Eleanor 
Steber, and the pianists, Guy Maier, Lee 
Pattison, George Copeland, Jesus Maria 
Sanroma. 

In 1867, Miss Clara Baur, a German- 
born pedagog, trained by excellent Ger- 
man “teachers, established the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. The institution 
has had a brilliant history and a far- 
reaching influence upon American affairs. 
Miss Baur was succeeded by her niece, 
Miss Bertha Baur, and upon the latter’s 
death in 1940 by Dr. John A. Hoffmann, an 
able graduate of the institution, who di- 
rected the Conservatory until his demise 
in 1946. The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music always has had a distinguished fac- 
ulty, including in the past such eminent 
musicians and teachers as Eugene Ysaye, 
Chalmers Clifton, Adolfo Tirindelli, Dr. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Dan Beddoe, Mar- 
guerite Melville-Liszniewska, Marcian 
Thalberg, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Maria 
Carreras, Misczyslaw Munz, Dr. Karol 
Liszniewski, Parvin Titus, Ralph Lyford, 
Frank Simon. The President of the Board 
of Trustees is Mr. Philip Wyman, Vice 
President of the Baldwin Piano Company. 

The Chicago Musical College was 
founded in 1867 by Florenz Ziegfeld, who 
was born in Germany in 1841 and came to 
America in 1856, settling in Chicago in 
1863 and establishing the college in 1867. 
Dr. Ziegfeld was a graduate of the Leip- 
zig Conservatorium, where he studied 
with Moscheles, Richter, and David. His 
son, Florenz Ziegfeld Jr., the “Flo” Zieg- 
feld of the “Follies” fame, was at one 
time business manager of the College. 
The institution always has had a large 
and distinguished faculty and points to 
many renowned graduates. The present 
director is the eminent pianist-conductor- 
composer, Rudolph Ganz. 

The large number of eminent teachers 
who have been on the faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College during its regular 
school terms and during the summer 
master classes is notable. From historical 
records preserved by C. Gordon Wedertz, 
the following unusual list has been 
selected: Emile Sauret, Felix Borowski, 
Bernard Listemann, Alexander von Fie- 
litz, Hugo Heermann,. Ernesto Consolo, 
Walter Golz, Hugo Kortschak, Eric De- 
Lamarter, Paul Stoye, Reinhold Schmidt, 
George F. Root, Dudley Buck, Jr., Emil 


Liebling, Herbert Witherspoon, Leon | 


Sametini, Teresa Carrefio, Oscar Saenger, 
Leopold Auer, Percy Grainger, Clarence 


Eddy, Xaver Scharwenka, Louis Victor — 


Saar, Harold Mickwitz, Edward Collins, 
Moissaye Boguslawski, Richard Hage- 
mann, William S. Brady, Sergei Kliban- 
sky, Isaac Van Grove, David Guion, Pas- 
quale Amato, Noble Cain, Father William 
Finn, Frantz Proschowski, Estelle Lieb- 
ling, Louis Gruenberg, Lazar S. Samoiloff. 
Among the best known of the large num- 
ber of graduates are: Governor and Mrs. 
Thomas E. Dewey, Isaac Van Grove, Ed- 
ward Collins, Moissaye Boguslawski, Irene 
Dunne, Vivian Della Chiesa, Dennis 
Morgan. e 
At some future time it may be possible 
for us to present the opinions of notable 
musical authorities upon the relative 
value of conservatory training in com- 
parison with private musical instruction 
supplemented with a more formal gen- 
eral educational course. The importance 
of the independent private teacher as a 
teaching specialist is always significant. 
Many of the greatest masters never had 
formal conservatory training. Look at 
them and at their giant achievements. 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Wagner, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, 
Elgar, Delius, had little or no conserva- 
tory training. On the other hand, the very 
finished French masters nearly all had 
the benefits of the great Paris Conserva- 


toire. In America, Sousa, Gershwin, and. 
Grofé, among others, were without con- 


servatory training. The advantages of an 
all-around musical culture cannot be 
gainsaid. However, certain highly indi- 
vidual musical talents seem to have 
flourished under private instruction, 
while, as in the cases of hundreds of 
thousands who have been graduated from 
conservatories, colleges, and universities 
throughout the world, only a small num- 
ber climb very high in the tree of ac- 
complishment. This is not the fault of 
the institution but rather that of the 
lack of application, industry, talent, and 
inspiration upon the part of the student. 
Who can say whether these immortals 
might have done even more important 
work if they had spent the same time in 
a conservatory? Certainly, the great mu- 
sic schools we have memorialized upon 


this eightieth anniversary have made a 


most remarkable contribution to Ameri- 
can musical history and to the cultural 
and social progress of our country. 


Mental and Physical Images in Woodwind Playing 


(Continued from Page 199) 


the finger combinations into one motion 
with the same firm snap required by a 
single finger. Rhythm is extremely im- 
portant and, getting back to our automo- 
bile example, the correct existing rhythm 
must dictate the time for the finger snap. 
The player, of course, has to read ahead 
in the music and think ahead in order 
to get his combinations lined up, but he 
must not act ahead. Tendency to rush is 
a common fault in woodwind playing, 
especially among amateur (maybe we 
should say immature) players. This ten- 
dency to anticipate can be overcome by 
acquiring the feeling of permitting the 
existing rhythm of the music itself to 
force the fingers to snap when the proper 
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time occurs. In a large section of players 
the problem is somewhat multiplied. If 
a certain fingering progression demands 
movement of four fingers and there are 
eight players, that means that thirty- 
two fingers have to snap as one if we 
are to have good unison or ensemble. In 
teaching not only beginners but advanced 


players, I have found it helpful to con- 


centrate on the fingers which do not 


move even, more than on those which 


do. This helps to give a feeling of sup- 


port and firm relaxation, probably the 


most important of all the feelings. 


In a subsequent article, I shall discuss _ 


the subject of vibrato and instrumenta- 
tion of the woodwind instruments, __ 


SE te 


out Sextolets and Harmonics 
“, . . How can one tell, when there are 
six notes to a count, whether the pulse is 
in two groups of three notes or three 
groups of two notes? As, for instance, in 
the cadenza near the end of the Chopin— 
Sarasate Nocturne in E-flat. (2) Are these 
» harmonics—from La Fille aux Cheveux de 
Lin, Debussy-Hartman — usually played 


es 


with the bowing as marked on the music?” 
—Miss N. G., Illinois 


Your question about sextolets is a good 
one, for many people have doubts about 
the correct way of playing them. How 
often one hears the 8th Caprice of Rode 


tern of the groups makes duplets im- 
perative! 

Nevertheless, the problem is not very 
difficult. Just examine the time-signature 
and find out how many eighths there are 
in a measure. If the movement is in two- 
quarter time, there are four eighths to 
the measure, and two groups of sextolet 
sixteenths would have to be played as 
triplets; if they.were played as duplets, 
the measure would have six eighth- 
counts. On the other hand, if the move- 

ment is in six-eight time, sextolets must 
| _-be played as three groups of two notes 
'= each, or there will be only four eighth- 
counts in the measure instead of the 
needed six. The Rode Caprice, for ex- 
ample, is in twelve-eight time, and trip- 
lets are therefore out of the question. If 
Rode had wanted triplets he would have 
given a four-quarter time-signature— 
_but in that case many of the patterns 
in the study would certainly have been 
entirely different. 

a In an unbarred cadenza, however, such 
as that in the Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne, 
the rule does not hold. The player must 
be guided by his sense of style and by the 
Be, patterns of the sextolets. In the cadenza 
of the Nocturne, triplets are certainly 
preferable to duplets. If the latter are 
used, a certain rigidity of style is ines- 
capable. Triplets, on the contrary, allow 
a flowingly flexible manner of playing 
that is essential in this particular pas- 
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sage. But do not stress the triplets or. 


even the sextolets; let the passage ripple 
along smoothly, lightly, and evenly, as if 
: it were written in one long group. 

7 (2) Hardly any two people will agree 
on the best bowing for the harmonics in 
La Fille aux Cheveur de Lin. Apart from 
differences of personal taste, so much de- 
pends on the quality of the player’s bow 
technique, on the responsiveness of his 
_ violin, and on the sensitivity of his bow- 
stick. If you have a good bow, a very 
responsive violin, and a well-developed 
’ right-arm technique, you will be able to 
use the bowing given in your edition; if 
one or more of these essentials is lacking, 
you will have to change bows more fre- 
quently. For example, a violin with a slow 
response will not produce dependable 
harmonics if they are played with a slow 
bow, no matter how skillful the player 
_ may be. 
_ You should experiment with this pas- 
sage to find out what bowing gives the 
best results. Bear in mind that the two 
essentials are flawlessly pure harmonics 
and an unbroken legato. If you can obtain 
_ these effects, it does not matter whether 
you change bows a couple of times in a 
Measure or not. 
y identally, there is no better exercise 
the development of a pure, singing 
n the practice of sustained arti- 


played in triplets, at least until the pat- . 
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No question will be answered in THE ETUDE 
unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials 
or psendonym given, will be published. 


ficial harmonics. The steady, even bowing’ 
that they require is the basis of tone pro- . 


duction in all melodic playing. Every stu- 
dent who is sufficiently advanced should 
practice them, in slow scales, for five 
minutes every day. 


Détaché Bowing and Martelé 
Bowing 


*. . . Will you please tell me what-is the 
real difference between the détaché bowing 
and the martelé bowing? . . . I had always 
thought they meant the same thing... 
but when you talk about them in your 
columns you make a difference between 
them. .. .”’—L. W. R., North Carolina. 


Many of-the words used to decribe mu- 
sical effects are vague, and some of them 
are misleading. “Détaché” is very much 
a case in point. From the spelling, one 
would take it to mean “detached,” but— 
for the violinist, at any rate—it means 
just the opposite. 

Détaché bowing is the playing of a 
series of notes at a moderate or rapid 
tempo, using a separate bow stroke for 
each note, but allowing no,break in the 
tone between one note and the next—that 
is to say, not detached at all. The martelé, 
on the other hand, is a markedly detached 
bowing; it calls for a decided pause after 
each stroke and a pronounced accent on 
each note. Unlike the détaché, the martelé 
lives up to its derivation: it derives orig- 
inally from a Latin word meaning “a little 
hammer.” 

The methods of producing the two 
bowings are as different as their effects. 
In the détaché, there must be a flexible 
motion in the joints of the wrists and 
fingers, a noticeable swing of the hand 
taking place at each change of stroke. 
This flexibility enables the player to pro- 
duce an alive and buoyant tone; whereas, 
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if the hand is stiff or immobile, the tone 
will have a heavy, lifeless quality. In the 
martelé there is very little independent 
movement of the hand, but the rotary 
motion of the forearm must consciously 
be used in order to produce the sharp, 
accented articulation that is character- 
istic of the bowing. 

However, even in the détaché a certain 
amount of the rotary motion is needed, 
for the bow cannot be allowed to rub on 
the string with unrelieved pressure. The 
necessary buoyancy of the détaché, then, 
is often most easily acquired by first 
mastering the martelé. As the speed of 
this latter bowing is increased the stac- 
cato effect is gradually lost, but some 
measure of the rotary motion remains 
and the result is an effective détaché. The 
characteristic swing of the hand noted 
above must be introduced into the bow 
stroke as soon as the true martelé dis- 
appears. 

It should be pointed out that the effect 
of a forte passage in: either martelé or 
détaché is almost entirely dependent on 
the speed with which the bow moves. 
Therefore as much bow should be used, 
within reason, as the tempo of the pas- 
sage will allow. In piano, considerably 
less bow is taken, though the mechanics 
of production remain, the same. For a 
crescendo, the length of the bow stroke 
should be gradually increased; for a 
diminuendo, gradually decreased. 


Material for Teaching the 


Positions 


“. . . Can you advise me as to the best 
material to use in teaching the positions? 
The books I have been using ... do not 
get very good results. ... At least, I am 
not satisfied, and I know I am careful.” 

—Mrs. C. M. K., Missouri 


There is a great deal of good material 
for the systematic study of the positions, 
and it would probably be difficult to get 
any group of teachers to agree on what 
books are the best. For my part, I think 
that the second book of the Laoureux 
“Violin Method” gives the best material 
for introductory work. The exercises are 
carefully graded, and each new shifting 
problem is introduced in its simplest form. 

But Laoureux is not the entire answer 
to your question. After a pupil has worked 
through the first few pages of this book, 
he is ready for more detailed practice in 
the third position, and he should be given 
the second book of the Wohlfahrt “Studies, 
Op. 45.” These two books, Laoureux and 
Wohlfahrt, should then be studied simul- 
taneously. 


Music and Study 


By the time he is about half-way 
through Wohlfahrt II, the pupil has prob- 
ably reached the end of the second and 
chird position section of Laoureux. It is 
generally better not to proceed at once 
with the fourth and fifth positions, but 
rather to solidify the pupil’s command of 
the first three positions. With this in 
mind, it is well to let him continue to the 
end of Wohlfahrt, and perhaps take some 
of the studies in the second book of Kay- 
ser, before going further in Laoureux. 
However, by the time he has worked on a 
few of the Kayser studies he can take 
the next part of Laoureux, and go through 
it to the end. Before he has finished it 
he will certainly have completed Kayser 
Book II—and then Kayser Book III and 
the first book of Mazas are in order. After 
these come Kreutzer and Fiorillo, studies 
which will give him increasing confidence 
in his position technique. 

There are a number of books of exer- 
cises which are extremely valuable when 
used in conjunction with these various 
studies. Among the best of them is the 
second book of Sevéik’s School of Violin 
Technique, Op. 1. These exercises provide 
detailed training in all positions from the 
second to the seventh. Another valuable 
book for the study of the individual po- 
sitions is the “Seven Divertimenti” by 
Campagnoli. These are fairly extended 
works in concert-etude form, and they 
are by no means easy. 

However, a thorough knowledge of each 
position does not ensure technical facili- 
ty: more important is the ability to move 
freely and easily, and accurately, between 
the different positions. For this reason, 
the time spent on the foregoing exercises 
should not be excessive. After the student 
has acquired some familiarity with the 
positions, he will gain more than is truly 
beneficial from a systematic study of 
Sev¢ik’s two books of shifting exercises, 
Op. 8 and Op. 1, Book III, books which 
can be used in conjunction with the 
Mazas and Kreutzer studies. But these, 
too, should be practiced with discretion. 
Too large a dose of Sevcik in the daily 
practice can have a deadening effect on 
the student’s musical intuition. It is bet- 
ter, therefore, to assign only a few exer- 
cises for each lesson, impressing on the 
pupil that they must be thoroughly 
learned. Most of the practice time should 
be devoted to studies and solos. 

It is perhaps too little realized that 
scales and arpeggios, systematically stud- 
ied, can very effectually develop a pupil’s 
position sense, and, what is more, train 
him in the correct method of shifting to 
the higher positions. This practice should 
begin with scales of two octaves and a 
third, shifting from first position to third, 
second to fourth, and so on. The first 
scales given, although they, require no 
shift, should be G major and minor, 
starting on the open string. The keys 
should then move up by half-steps until 
F-sharp is reached. By then the pupil has 
learned how to shift to the seventh posi- 
tion, and he is ready for three-octave 
scales, again starting with the G scales 
and again progressing upwards by half- 
steps. This form of scale study is well 
laid out in Schradieck’s “Scale Studies,” 
though in some editions the fingering 
given for the three-octave scales is old- 
fashioned. Apart from its value as train- 
ing in shifting and the positions, this 
type of scale practice has the additional 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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Two Mausically-Anxious Parents 


Q@. We heve 2 boy aged thirteen who 
seems te have considerable musical talent, 
and nd I would like some 


ae 


his ae bend 
muse but he does 
musical career seri 


{3 w 


9 ff 


piano would make 
attitude towerd 
whether we ou 
musical career or 
busbend hopes he wi 


A. First of all, let me 


congratulate you 
om having such a2 talented son, but let me 
warm you also that such a talent in the 
family is a2 great BERwE SS ity as well as 
a2 sreat joy—and it raises many difficult 
questions, 2s you are already finding out. 
I am not wise enough to give you 2 yes 
OF Ho reply io everything you ask, and ai 
best I can only express an opinion. To 
Save space I will do this in the form of 2 
brief amswer to each of your four funda- 
mental questions, but in thus answering 
briefiy, I do mot wish you to take my re- 
Plies categorically. 

First, 2s to changing teachers, I suggest 
that the parents, the teacher, and the boy 
have 2 frank talk about this. Sometimes 
2 change of methods, materials, and per- 
sonality gives a real boost to the prac- 
ticing morale of the pupil, and sometimes 
the teacher is sufficiently broad-minded 
to see this, so that although he hates to 
lose 2 fime pupil, yet he is also realistic, 
therefore he himself suggests a change. 
The boys attitude ought to count for a 
good deal in such 2 matter, and you four 
people ought to be able to talk it over in 
such a frank and friendly manner thai 
the best interests of the boy are served, 
while at the same time all four of you 
“remain friends.” 

Second, I believe a new piano might be 
@ great incentive toward increased prac- 
tice. It is much more exciting to play on 
@ Piano that responds fully to all de- 
mands, and even though a nine-foot 
grand may not be feasible, yet I believe 
that some sort of a fine piano would be 
worth considerable sacrifice on the part 
of the parents. Perhaps the boy himself 
should undertake to pay some small part 
of the expense im order to prove that he 
really wants a new piano. This could be 
done by arranging to have him pay small 
stmus at regular intervals out of his earn- 
ings or his allowance. This would give him 
@ feal stake in the enterprise, and the 
Parents might even promise him that 
When his share has all been paid in, the 
instrument shall be considered to be his 


Third, I think it a fine thing for your 
Som to be learning to play an orchestral 
instrument. and I would encourage him 
tos do enough work on the trombone so 
as to be sure of playing adequately in 
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his school organizations, but without in- 
terfering too much with his development 
as a pianist. This experience in ensemble 
music will not only give him excellent 
musical training, but probably it will be a 
great infiuence in helping him to develop 
into a normal personality who knows how 
to work and play with others. lt is my 
opinion that the “give-and-take” which is 
necessary in such a musical group is quite 
as valuable in the direction of developing 
normal social attitudes, as the playing of 
an instrument is in connection with the 
grewth of musicianship—and that it is 
even more important. 

Finally, and most difficult of all, is the 
matter of a musical career. My opinion 
here is that it is too early now to decide 
positively. Your boy undoubtedly has 
talent; but whether he has really great 
talent, and whether he also has a strong 
enough urge to develop this talent by 
hours and hours of hard work—these 
things no one can tell for certain at his 
age. On the other hand, if he is to be 
@ professional musician he ought to be 
laying the foundations now. My advice is 
again that both parents have a frank, 
heart-to-heart talk with their son. Choose 
an evening when there will be plenty of 
time, and no interruptions. Tell him that 
you would like to help him plan his life 
in such a way that if, when he is a little 
older, he should want very much to.be a 
professional musician the preparatory 
work would have been done so that he 
would be able to go on to his goal. Let him 
understand definitely that this will mean 
more practice— probably at least two 
hours a day, but that you will codperate 
with him by providing a new piano of the 
finest sort that you can possibly afford, 
and that you will let him decide who his 
teacher is to be, but that if you do these 
things, he must promise faithfully to 
practice a good deal more. Assure him 
that if after two years of really serious 
study he decides against a musical career, 
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then you will not insist upon it, but will 
allow him to make his own choice—and 
that you will not in this case think of the 


time and money as having been wasted. 


If your son agrees to all this, make 
clear to him that it is a Serious matter, 
and that he must keep his end of the 
bargain by practicing faithfully five days 
each week, making up any lost. time on 
Saturday. Tell him also that you will 
expect his teacher to report to you regu- 
larly as to the effectiveness of his prac- 
tice, and promise him that when the 
program gets well under way you will see 
his high school Principal about possible 
school credit for the work in piano. 

I wish I were wiser so that I might tell 
you more, but this is as much as I know, 
and I wish all of you great joy in your 
musical experiences during the next few 
years. 


Is ihe Tempo Based on 


Measures or on Beats? 

Q. Please tell me if each measure of a 
composition containing various time sig- 
natures should be given the same length of 
time. For instance, the chorus Heavenly 
Light by A. Kopylow-Wilhousky begins 
with 2/2, changes to 3/2, returns to 2/2, - 
and after alternating between 2/2 and 3/2 
it finally ends in 2/2. In such a case how 
am I to determine the tempo?—F. K. B. 


A. Your question boils itself down to 
this: Is the tempo of a composition based 
on measures or on beats? The answer is 
that it is based on beats. In other words, 
four-quarter measure means a series of 
groups of four beats (or pulses, as they 
are often called), the first and third beat 
being accented. Such groups of beats or 
pulses are called measures, and usually 
the same sort of measure prevails during 
the entire movement or section. In per- 
forming the composition you establish a 
suitable tempo based on the quarter-note 
beat, as for example ] =T2, which means 
that you play or sing seventy-two quar- 
ter-note beats to the minute. But if the 
measure sign changes to 3/4 or 2/4, the 
same basic tempo prevails unless there 
is some direction to make the tempo 
faster or slower. Occasionally a compo- 
sition may change from 2/4 to 2/2, and 


in this case the composer usually writes — 


in the direction “L’istesso tempo”—which 
means “the same tempo”—and in this 
case a half note becomes the beat note 
and you are to perform that section with 
a half note receiving the same time as a 
quarter note had in the previous section. 

When a composition changes measure 
type frequently this gives a certain flex- 
ibility to the rhythm because of the fre- 
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quent variations in the ition of thi 
_ accent. This is often done in the case of 
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vocal music in order to bring the accents _ 
of the music into line with the accentua- | 
tion of the words. But such variations in 
measure do not usually involve a change 
in the basic tempo. 


How to Play a Glissando in 


Octaves 


Q. 1. Please explain how to play this 
excerpt from the Adagio movement of 
Haydn's Senata in D major: 


Ex. 


2. How is a glissando in octaves played? 
—E. I. N. 


A. 1. Hold the G-sharp appoggiatura 
for one beat, and perform the trill thus: 


I feel sure the natural sign in your 
edition is wrong. To play B-natural would 
be very upsetting to the tonality at this 
place in the composition, and I would 
Suggest that you use B-flat in the trill. 

2. The hand, wrist, and arm must be 
held firmly and yet be supple so that the 
hand will slide lightly and easily on the 
keyboard. The fifth finger, in ascending 
and the thumb, in descending, should be 
held in such a way as to allow the nail to 
glide lightly over the keys. In going up, 
put more weight on the little finger, and 
in going down, put more weight on the 
thumb. This technical trick is so difficult 
that only the greatest pianists can master 
it. In addition to that, it is very seldom : 
needed in piano playing. So mless you 
have a prodigious technic, I would suggest — 
that you spend very little time on it. 


When Did “Modern” Music 
Begin? 


Q. Some years ago I was taught that 
the romantic period in music ended with 
Liszt and that the modern period began 
with Wagner. In discussing this with pupils, 
I am uncertain today where to tell them 
that the modern period begins—perhaps 
with Debussy? Will you please inform me 
about the correct dividing place?—F. E. S. 


. A. There are three difficulties in giving 
a specific answer to your question. First, — 
it is obviously impossible to assign an 
exact date to the beginning orendofany | 
one period; second, it is the style of a 
composition rather than the date at | 
which it is written that determines the 
school to which it belongs; and third, it 
is often impossible for musicians to agree — 
among themselves as to just which music 
is “modern” and which is not. M 
I think, however, that very few mu- 
sicians today would class Wagner in the 
modern period. He is a romantic, or at 


to including Debussy in that school on 


far wrong in stating that the modern — 
period began about 1900—that is, with 
such composers as Debussy and Ravel, 


such men as Stravinsky, Schoenb 
Bartok are considered more rep 


HE KEYBOARD is made % fit the shape of the 
hand, and the fingers fit on it as a neutral com- 
is bination. In fact, the fingers neutralize each 
z * oe: as short fingers against long, and long fingers 
against. short. There are departures from this position 


necessitated by the use of the long fingers on the long 
keys, and their return to neutral positions. We call 

j the movement of the fingers in this position linear 
movement. The movement is away from the keyboard, 
and backward and forward, and it continues along a 
path that follows the length of the keys. I have given 
my ideas of “placing the hand on the keyboard;"in a 
—* previous article in THE ETUDE, and now I would like 
to discuss the way the arm moves at the Bee 


“ 


Aas 
in 


Rotary Arm Movements © 


The arm displaces the hand in front of the various 
sections of the keyboard, side wise. 1. The hand is set 
on the keyboard. 2. The side to side motion of the 
arm is called lateral motion. 3. We have % a rotation 
called rotary motion. 

Rotary motion can be divided into three - es: 
1. humeral rotation; 2. upper arm rotation — é the 
humerus bone in the arm); and 3. forearm rotation. 
-_ Humeral rotation is a development of the humerus 
bone (the only bone in the upper arm) on its own 
axis; while inner humeral rotation is evidenced by 
holding the arm in front of you. It may seem para- 
doxical; but in using inner humeral rotation, if you 
rotate the arm inward, the elbow comes out, and the 
palm of the hand faces downward. When we use outer 
humeral rotation, the elbow is brought in towards the 
body, and the palm is turned upward, as an entreaty. 
We purposely classify this arm_ rotation under humeral 
rotation in order to distinguish it from the upper arm 
rotation proper, which is another kind of rotation. 
‘There are two actions in the upper arm. One is called 
humeral, and the other is called upper arm rotation. 
In using rotary motion, every time we play the piano 
toward the thumb side of the hand we are using fore- 
arm rotation; but if we play toward the fifth finger 
or little finger we are using upper arm rotation. 
Seeks) ath example of outer humeral rotation, and inner 
humeral rotation, let us examine the first two measures 
of the Bach Minuet in G. 


De a ae, 
Were! 


The first G in the right hand is played with~- outer 
- humeral rotation because this brings the elbow close 
_to the body, and the thumb pointing into the note. 
As the passage moves to the upper G, we use inner 
humeral rotation because this brings the elbow out 
- irom the body, and the fifth or little finger into the 
_ krey. When the A in the right hand is played with the 

thumb we return to the outer humeral rotation, which 
brings the elbow toward the body, and the thumb into 
the key, and for the following F and @ we use the 
- inner humeral rotation which brings the elbow out, 
and the fourth and fifth fingers into the keys. Thus, 
by a sort of shuttling back and forth between inner 
_ humeral rotation, and outer humeral rotation we eas- 
ily encompass the notes of the musical pattern. 
As an example of upper arm rotation let us take 


: Sooke the “Well Tempered Clavichord”—Book 
ef hand deserves considerable attention. 
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Eminent French-American Virtuoso-Teacher 
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While pivoting on the thumb with the upper arm 


rotation, you can lift the arm upward and forward, 


and away from the body with the fifth finger up in 
the air. This is a preparation for the second type of 
upper arm rotation, namely, the fall of the arm down- 
ward and towards the body, and the landing on the 
fifth finger. ; 

Another excellent example of upper arm rotation 
is found in the Chopin Etude Op. 25, No. 11. After the 


first four measures of introduction, the upper arm 
rotation starts in the right hand, and lasts throughout 
the Etude. 

Another good example of upper arm rotation may 
be found in the first and second measures of the 


Ex.4 
Moderato 
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Schumann composition called Humming Song. It is 
the third: composition to be found in his “Album for 
the Young.” The left hand shows the upper arm 
rotation. (Ex. 4.) 

We may find another wonderful example of upper 
arm rotation in the Beethoven “Pathetique” Sonata. 
The tremolo figure (beginning after the introduction) in 
the left hand is a metrical pulsation. I select it for its 
rhythmical, and accentual purposes, while the Bach Pre- 
lude in G, No. 15 was selected for its melodic purposes. 


In forearm rotation from the elbow one may find 
two phases of rotation known as supination (the palm 
up) or pivoting on the fifth finger side with a tendency 
to show the palm of the hand. In the second phase 
we bring the thumb side of the palm down, and this 
is called pronation. 

As an example of forearm rotation the Etude of 
Chopin, Op. 10, No. 4 will serve if we examine the 
right hand figure beginning at the second measure. 


Ex.6 


For melodic and accentual purposes we find a good 
illustration in the Prelude No. 15 by Bach in the “Well 
Tempered Clavichord”— Bk. II. This shows how fore- 
arm rotation may be played toward the thumb. The 
drop is felt on the thumb side of the hand, in the 
right hand. 


These arm rotations bear characteristics of their 
own which are related primarily to the musical pat- 
tern which was evolved by composers during the gassi- 
cal period. In these patterns it is found that notes of 
melodic importance are alternated with notes of har- 
monic importance. These notes of harmonic impor- 
tance which are repeated insistently are the means 
of sustenance of the harmonic background; but they 
are not part of the melody. Hence, it is perfectly nor- 
mal to consider the advantage offered by rotary mo- 
tions which naturally produce a drop alternated with 
a pivoting, the drop being stronger dynamically. 

It is the side on which the melody lies that will deter- 
mine the type of rotation which is to be used. In other 
words, it is the music which will determine what you 

(Continued on Page 240) 
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A Conference with 
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Director, New York City Symphony Orchestra 


SECURED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ETUDE BY GUNNAR ASKLUND 


When Leonard Bernstein was twenty-five years old, there fad come to him the greatest opportunity and 
the greatest responsibility to have confronted any young artist of our times. On less than a day's notice, 
Mr. Bernstein was summoned to conduct a performance of the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
which was to have been directed by Bruno Walter. There was no time for rehearsal with the men. Mr. Bern- 
stein simply studied the scores, had a bedside consultation with Dr. Walfer, and went ahead, The result was 
the public recognition of a.new and masterly talent, and Leonard Bernstein quite literally awoke to find 
himself famous. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that a part of his fame took the form of branding Leonard Bern- 
stein ‘the boy wonder of music,’ a term connoting a spectacular glitter, which is quite absent from both 
the person and the beliefs of Mr. Bernstein. Rather, he is an artist of integrity who happens to be young. 
Born in Lawrence, Massachusetts, Leonard Bernstein attended the’ Boston Latin School and Harvard Uni- ’ 
versity (1939), where he majored in music, studying composition with Walter Piston and Edward Burlingame 
Hill, and piano with Helen Coates and Heinrich Gebhard. Immediately upon his graduation, he went to 
Curtis Institute for two years where his college degree and Ris academic viewpoint made him something of 
a phenomenon. Here, he studied conducting with Fritz Reiner, and piano with Isabella Vengerova. Next he 
was accepted by Sergei Koussevitzky who trained him further in conducting, and spent the summer of 1942 
as Dr, Koussevitzky's assistant at Tanglewood. In 1943, young Mr. Bernstein was made Assistant Conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, during which incumbency he substituted for Bruno 
“Walter. Since then, Mr. Bernstein has served as guest conductor of many recognized orchestras, and has 
‘recently returned from Prague where he was sent to represent the United States at the International Music 
Festival, At present, he is the (unsalaried) director of the New York City Symphony Orchestra as successor 
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LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


HILE I have been reading THE ETUDE all 

W my life, this is the first time I have the honor 

to be on the ‘talking’ end, and I must begin 
by confessing that the task is not easy! So many stu- 
dents—many of them of my own age—ask me just what 
is needed to become a worthy musician, and it sounds 
a bit patronizing, somehow, to say, “Work hard, and 
hope for luck!’ Yet that is all I can say—except, per- 
haps, to explore what I mean by working hard. 

“Most of us have found, I think, that the general 
attitude of the average music student is that of per- 
fecting himself in the performance-mechanics of his 
instrument, to the point where he can ‘give out’ with 
virtuoso readings of the most difficult scores. If he can 
accomplish fleet and breath-taking effects with Chopin 
Etudes or with Paganini Caprices, he feels that he is 
ready to set up in the artist business. Now, to my mind, 
music study begins with the complete and hearty dis- 
carding of such an approach. One doesn’t work for 
effects, and one doesn’t set up in the artist business. 
One studies and learns and works and thinks to de- 
velop oneself as an intelligent, sensitive, and aware 
human being; and out of the always-increasing re- 
sources of “intelligence, sensitivity, and awareness, 
the human being makes music. 


Value of a General Education 


“Tt seems to me, then, that we have a splendid op- 
portunity of correcting a number of weak places in 
the foundation of music study. Generally speaking, we 
have two kinds of musical ‘atmospheres’ in. which 
students are trained. In many of our colleges, where 
you study for a music major, the work is entirely the- 
oretical, You work on paper only; you get no ‘credit’ 
for singing or playing, and consequently you snatch 
at these activities in your free time, if at all. In many 
of our conservatories, on the other hand, the emphasis 
is exactly the opposite. Talented youngsters come to 
‘specialize’ in the piano, the violin, the oboe, and spend 
their time learning to do flourishing things with their 
fingers. And between the two, the immense and vital 
matter of music gets lost! Certainly, we have institu- 
tions where music theory and music practice are hap- 
pily blended into music study—I may cite the Eastman 
School, in Rochester, which is part of the University, 
as a particularly fine example—but we .don’t have 
enough of them! What we need more than anything, 
it seems to me, is the sort of education that produces, 
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to Leopold Stokowski. Mr. Bernstein is distinguished also as a pianist and a composer. 


not theorists and not virtuosi, but well-rounded, well- 
developed musicians who express through their in- 
struments their feelings and convictions about music. 

“And where are they to acquire their convictions? 
Only through the self-rounding, self-developing process 
I have outlined. I have always counted my years at 
Harvard among my greatest musical assets, for the 
general, nonmusical training given me there opened 
my mind to the world’s work in different fields, to the 
human thinking and feeling that went into poems and 
plays and science and inventions, to the particular 
kinds of thinking and feeling that built the various 
ages and periods and styles. And what has this to do 
with music? Everything! For music is but one part of 
the various and particular kinds of thought and feel- 
ing; and how are you to know the kind of tone, of ex- 
pression, of phrasing, of thought-to bring out of a 
score if you have not steeped yourself in the charac- 
teristics of the age that produced it? 

“You don’t learn such things from concentrating on 
the Paganini Caprice; neither do you get them from 
reading an occasional book for ‘culture.’ You get them 
only from a full and general education in world prog- 
ress. One of my most difficult tasks, recently, was to 
get a group of gifted young people to give a beautiful 
reading of a Mozart Symphony. Certainly, they ‘knew 
about’ Mozart; certainly, they could manage their in- 
struments. But they showed a conspicuous lack of feel- 
ing for Mozart in terms of his times. What they needed 
was not fleeter finger-work, but greater understanding 
of the late eighteenth century. And how can a twentieth 
century person gain that understanding without taking 
much time and much concentrated effort to associate 
himself, actually, with the full sense and spirit of that 
earlier time? 

“Again, a full education in understanding is in- 
valuable in approaching the music of our own time. 
Suddenly it becomes clear to us. why (for better or 
worse!) American music is different from any other. 
We begin to realize that our larger forms have been 
slow in maturing because we have no single strain of 
national popular music from which it can grow. Al- 
ways, in other lands, popular music—the music that 
sprang directly from the people—came before the 
mgnumental works, shaping them, conditioning them. 
The thirteenth century court dances, in France, grew 
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—Epitor's Nore. 


directly out of popular game tunes. Beethoven could 

hardly have conceived the Ninth Symphony without 

a deeply-rooted familiarity with national popular 

songs. And in all countries, the symphony grew out 

of the popular theater. Only here are we attempting 

full-blown major forms that have no relation to any 

popular ancestry—indeed, we have no single popular 3 
ancestry! We are told that jazz is America’s popular ek 
music—but jazz is African in origin. We used to hear g 
that the ‘Virginia’ school represented America’s popular a) 
music—but did it, to those of-us who had not a trace : 
of Virginia background? I speak of all this because I~ 
am intensely interested in seeing America come into 

her full musical heritage, and this cannot be realized 
until the American musician realizes what he is, mu- 

sically. A sound general education can help him to do 

so. (And when he does, he may agree with me that we 

cannot develop symphonic music until we have a back- 

ground of really popular opera. I have a theory that 

theater music, possibly arising from the musical com- 

edy, will prove to be America’s first genuine musical 

art form.) 


Need of Governmental Support 


“By way of an aside which has little direct bear- 
ing on the music student, let me say that a great deal 
of missionary work remains to be done in educating 
the country’s legislators into a realization that some 
sort of governmental support, moral as well as finan- 
cial, must be given to music and the arts. We did have. 
a taste of it with the WPA which accomplished mag- 
nificent things in the theater. Yet the average govern- 
mental attitude toward that was summed up in the 
remark of one Congressman, ‘Are we supposed to sup- 
port toe-dancers, or run the country?’ Well, what is 
‘running the country?’ Is it merely a matter of mechan- 
ics and transportation? We aren’t too familiar with the 
mechanical or transportation problems of Elizabethan 
England, but we do know of a certain William Shakes- 
peare—who was no toe-dancer! When our honorable — 
legislators realize that the matters of the spirit are ~ 
part of the country, that art will live when labor 
disputes have been cleared up and forgotten, we may — 
begin to have a truly musical land, in which concert- — 
going is a national need and not a social fad. The New 
York City Symphony, with (Continued on Page ) 
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> : -Tlere comes spring! One feels the fresh breezes and senses the delicious, pungent odor of the new-born world. The composer has captured an intrigu- 

ing theme witha graceful, “waving” rhythm. Grade 3a. STANFORD KING 
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SLEEPING WATERS 
Play this piece without ostentation and work fora fine legato by practicing it first without a pedal. Grade 3. 


LOUISE E. STAIRS 
Moderato (¢-=54) 
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ik fine study in flowing octaves, this composition may be played in rubato style in order that the romantic element may be preserved. Play the left. 
“hand precisely together with the right hand so that any suggestion of “sloppiness” may be averted. Grade 4. 
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Francesco DeLeone is American born with an Italian background Perhaps it 1s his Latin heritage which has enabled him to catch the wid Span- 


ish idioms. The movement of the left hand should never be ragged Obser ve all staccato marks carefully: Grade 33. 
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. A MOONLIGHT FANTASY 
The composer awoke one moonlight night in April and looked out of his window ata flowering cherry in full bloom, from which came the sound of a 


Whippoorwill. He immediately wrote down the theme, which he developed into the following composition. Grade 32. 
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Many-will declare this Chopin’s most popular mazurka. It 
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containing a 


FULL SIZE 
FIVE OCTAVE 


STAFF 
NOTATION 
CHART 


MARCH 3-7 ... . Richmond, Va. 
MARCH 10-14 . Washington, D. C. 
MARCH 17-21. . . Baltimore, Md. 
MARCH 24-28 . Philadelphia, Pa. 
MCH. 31-APR.4 . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
APRIL 7-11 .. . . New York, N. Y. 


GRADE-BY-GRADE BLUE BOOKS 


These books contain a staff notation chart to be placed on piano 


VERY FIRST PIANO BOOK _. 

FIRST GRADE PIANO BOOK . 

HAPPY HOUR BOOK... . : 

FIRST BOOK FOR THE ADULT BEGINNER 1.00 


(NO CHARGE) 


JOHN M. WILLIANS 


WILL LECTURE 
TO 
PIANO TEACHERS 
IN THESE CITIES: 


APRIL 14-18 .... Boston, Mass. 
APRIL 21-25 .. . Syracuse, N. Y. 
APR. 28-MAY 2 . Rochester, N. Y. 
MAY 5-9 ...... Buffalo,N. Y. 
MAY 12-16... . » Cleveland, 0. 


For full particulars...see your 
Local Music Dealer, or write to: 


PIANO TEACHERS! 


instruction. 


coordination. 


for proficient sight playing. 


SPEED DRILLS (criss 
for Teaching Beginners 
Sight Reading 


Complete Set of 32 Cards, Keyboard Finder and 
Book of Instructions — Only SO¢ 


SIGHT-PLAYING easily and quickly learned by tiny tots, 
or beginners of any age, with these Speed Drill Cards. 
Makes teaching easier and quicker for class or individual 


EASY TO USE—Speed Drills consist of 32 cards with 
complete and easy-to-follow instructions for their use. On 
each card is a picture of the note on the staff which cor- 
responds with the key on the piano keyboard. Thus, 
the student learns through his eyes, rather than the written 
or spoken word, the location and position of each note. Drill No. 2 


AN ADVANCED STEP—Speed Drills are an advanced __ of keyboard positions, 
step in aiding the student to quickly identify the note on a 
the;staff with the key on the piano. These handy cards 
stress visual accuracy, recognition of the keyboard posi- 
tions, producing rapid visual, mental and muscular 


THE LARGE NOTES make vivid mental pictures. This 
feature is important, but best of all... children like Speed : q~ 
Drills. They should be used at the first lesson, and the Drill No. 3 
pupil should have a set for daily home practice. 


SIGHT-PLAYING is becoming more and more of a re- 
quirement of pianists, and students at the very start, should. 
be trained to attain it. Speed Drills will lay the foundation 


GET YOURS TODAY — Speed Drills may be obtained 
from your local music dealer, or send direct to us, the pub- 
lishers. Complete set of 32 cards with instructions, only 50c. 


Cards in Place 
Back of Keyboard 


Drill No. 1 


For stressing visual 
accuracy 


Ai: 


For stressing rapidity 
playing the keys. 


Drill No. 4 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY, Kansas City 6, Mo, For stressing rapid vis 


ual, mental and muscus 
lar coordination 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC exchanged 
piece for piece, 5¢ each; quality matched, 
Burpee’s Specialty Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White. Write Karl 
Bartenbach, 1001 Wells St., Lafayette, Ind, 


DON’T BE EMBARRASSED BY PIANO 
PRACTICING, Use Mayo’s Muting deviee 
which enables you alone to hear your prac- 
ticing. Easily attached or detached with- 
out harming mechanism. State make of 
piano and send $5.00 for Silencer and full 
instructions. Guaranteed. Richard Mayo, 
Piano Technician, 1120 Latone St., Phila- 
delphia 47, Pa. 


PIANIST! Play popular hits, standards, 
with breaks composed by Phil Saltman, 
leading Boston teacher and radio pianist. 
Up-to-date, new ideas monthly. Sample 
Bulletin—25 cents. KENMORE MUSIC 
COMPANY, 581 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestration, 
Musical Theory. Private or Correspondence 
Instruction. Manuscripts revised and cor- 
rected. Musie arranged. Frank S. Butler, 
32-46 107th St., Corona, N. Y. 


PROMOTE YOUR MUSIC, Extra, Profes- 
sional copies. Musicopy Service, Box 181, 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


DISCOUNT CATALOGS—piano teaching 
material, classical and popular sent free 
to teachers. TEACHERS’ MUSIC SERVICE, 
Box 253, Northampton, Mass. 


PIANO TEACHERS: Increase earnings 
$1000.00 annually. Teach popular music. 
Send $1.00 for essential Carol Chord Seale 
Charts and free first lesson. Strictly 
Teacher's Course. Carol, Box 21H, Lefferts, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells dupli- 
eates of rare phonograph records. Collee- 
tions purchased. Ellie Hirschmann (Mr.), 
100 Dunean Avenue, Jersey City 6, New 
Jersey. 


FOR SALE: Certified old master violins. 
W. J. Harris, Box 1118, Penticton, B: C, 
Canada, 


MARVELOUS TONEPOST: Corrects Vio- — 
lins, Sad ies Write/Call PATMOR, ~ 
Zion, Il. ; ie 


FOR SALE: Small music school in west- 
ern city of 40,000 with large piano class ~ 
suitable for two piano teachers or pianist — 
couple. Ingome now over $12,000 per year 
to present owners. Buyer or buyers must _ 
have had/highly successful teaching ex- ~ 
perience with children and must furnish ~ 
acceptable references as to financial re- © 
sponsibility and teaching ability. Write 
7401 West 48th St., Wheatridge, Colorado. 


10,000 RECORDS — 600 Goodman, 600 
Crosby; greatest classic singers. Every- 
thing 1900/42. Josephine Mayer, San 
Barbara, Calif. Ve 


WANTED: Hammond Electric Organ 
Used—Cash. Write Mr. S. Austin, Wes 
wood High School, Westwood, N. J. 2) 
eee 

eee er 

FOR SALE—3 Manual—double touch 
electro-pneumatic pipe organ, also 
of- smaller specifications, Bey 
Studio, Alcester, So. Dak. : 


>) = fi 


subsidiary themes, 
anything else! 
After the towering first movement the 
passion lifts to the magical gossamer 
convolutions of the scherzo. ... And the 
slow movement is one of Chopin’s most 
consummate creations. It is a nocturne 
to excell all nocturnes, a melody of sub- 
~ lime faith and eternal calm, melting into 
a middle section whose ethereal “bell” 
cuality is scarcely cqualled in all piano 


recapitulations or 


world.” : 
|. When you hear the last movement of 
the B minor Sonata well nlayed, I think 
4 you will fcol that it tor> all of Chopin’s 
|. output. Is this the eterna’ and agoniz- 
-.- ing upsurge of humanit’ toward the 
- shining Light of Lights’ When you have 
lived through its timeless propulsion you 
; will wonder how on earth Niec':s could 
~ . hav2 said of this movement: ‘The first 


| the class are averaged at the end and 
| prires ae then distributed. The scale 
| _— period takes from fifteen to twenty min- 
ie | Utes. 
ale 2. Now we relax a bit with a story. For 
| these. groups of seven to nine year olds 
there is a wide choice of tales about mu- 
sicians in their younger days, stories of 
: operas, stories of descriptive music such 
as, The Sorcerer’s /prentice, Peter and 
the Wolf, Peer Gynt, “The Nut-Czacker 
__. Suite,” and so on. At the end of the story, 
| each student is asked threc or more 
; questions taken from a list which has 
been prepared. This keep; thc class at- 
tentive, as it must be ready to answer 
these questions without hesitatio1.; there 
is something about this cra of quiz pro- 
grams that stimulates one to really con- 
4 centrate on knowing the answers. Scores 
__ are kept also for this phase, which should 
not run more than fifteen minutes. 
3. Since the two previous meetings in- 
‘hes cluded solos by each person, these are 
+ omitted at this class, to the delight of 
; some and disappointment of others—“the 
eager beavers.” In place of solos, we do 
a different type of sight reading. Very 
simple material is chosen and after half 
a@ minute to glance at the piece a student 
4 plays it at sight whilc counting aloud. 
_ The rest of the class gather ‘round the 
-. piano, and if a mistake ic made in count- 
ing, note reading, or fingering, the player 
must stop if another student notices the 
mistake. The teacher takes no part in 
this, except to observe; and: the air is 
charged with excitement as each player 
does his best not to stop playing and 
everyone else is just as determined to 
stop him for the slightest error. We count 
__ the number of measures played and the 
winner is the one having the !argest 
~ number to his credit, after several rounds. 
This is a fine time to point out how care- 
fully and accurately a student can play 
a piece for the first time if he really tries. 
~ Would that students concentrated on 
practicing as they do at this sight read- 
ing period! Twenty-five to thirty min- 
- utes are used for this vital object lesson. 
_ 4. The next fifteen minutes are de- 
voted to another lesson in color. Each 
person takes a turn playing a simple 
_ chord from the softest to the loudest tone 


a 
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(Continued from Page 188) 


rvusic. Here is music truly “out of this 


subject is the most important constituent 
of the movement. . ... The rest is some- 
what insignificant. . . . In short this is 
the old story of ‘plus de volonte que de 
Savoir faire. ” : 

(In the vernacular, that means at- 
tempting something without being able 
to produce it.) ... And dear old Niecks 
tops even this when he adds, “The last 
movement lacks weight, and the entire 
sonata is affiliated but not cognate.” 
(whatever that means!)~ : : 

I simply can’t “figure out” these men 
. .. was the fault their own, or did it 
lie with the artists of their day who may 
have played the sonata in a kind of ap- 
proved or stereotyped manner? ... Well, 
all you need do is to study the Sonata; 
then you will be able to decide for your- 
self whether the composition is a tower- 
ing, living masterpiece, or a crumbling 
old tombstone. 


Bringing Delight to Music otudy 


(Continued from Page 184) 


he can produce and a count is made of 
the number of different tones produced. 
Some “timid souls” amaze me with their 
hammered ff, when they are really trying 
to outdo some one else. In later lessons 
when playing is dull and I mention how 
many different tones were produced at 
the class (often twelve to sixteen it has 
a magical effect. : 

5. The last fifteen or more minutes are 
given to “horrible examples” in piano 
playing. Th teacher plays about sixteen 
bars of a well known piece making mis- 
takc= in notes, rhy“1m, balance, and in- 
terpretation. At i.e end Criticism is so- 
licited and discussion of each bad point 
follows. After this, the piece is played 
to the best of the teacher’s ability, and 
we hope no criticism is voiced after this. 
Other common mistakes of hitting one 
note several times, not playing the hands 
precisely together, using too much pedal, 
and so forth, may be used. : 

Many other plans may be used and with 
high school and older age groups these 
fundamental plans are altered to fit the 
students. One other important element in 
using class work is that of acquainting 
music students with other music students. 
In small towns there is the advantage of 
everyone knowing everyone else, but in 
cities, students are likely to know only 
their friends in their particular com- 
munity. These meetings promote friend- 
ships among people with a great common 
interest—Music! I know of no greater 
common denominator in all of life. 

As mentioned above, the class lessons 
coupled with individual instruction seem 
nearly perfect. After two years of ex- 
perimenting in this type of teaching, each 
student was asked a set of questions as 
to what he enjoyed most in the groups 
and whether he preferred to continue 
them or return to all private lessons. 
These questions were answered in private 
and returned without signatures so that 
we might have a completely ‘honest opin- 
ion. Only two out of a very large number 
of students preferred private lessons en- 
tirely, so it is safe to say that the ex- 
periment proved more successful than our 
wildest dreams could have anticipated. 
After four more years, results have been 
most gratifying. ; 


“MUSIC STUDY EXALTS ETBE? 


What 
EALDIVIN 


Motsturelontrol? 


In most manufacturing operations where 
the use of wood is involved it is sufficient 
to the requirements of the trade that 
the lumber used be conventionally dried 
or seasoned. In the piano business, how- 
ever, where expansion or contraction of 
certain parts due to variations in mois- 
ture content can bring about radical 
changes in the tone and action of the 
instrument, it is necessary that rigid 
standards be set for the moisture content 
of the wood used in the various parts. 


Any increase in the moisture content 
of such a part causes expansion and con- 
versely, any decrease in the moisture 
content causes contraction. In order that 
the changes in the characteristics of the 
instrument which may possibly result 
from such: variations in Famnidicy. shall 
be minimized to the greatest possible 
extent, the pre-determined moisture 
content of each Baldwin part is fixed 


midway between thes maximum 
and minimum humidity of the 
+ climate in which the piano 
‘Ss may be used. This exact moisture 
content is attained through the use 
of scientifically built humidity con- 
trol rooms and the effects of the treat- 
ment are checked and tested with spe- 
cially devised electrical instruments 
which will register the moisture content 
within a fraction of one percent. 


Then comes the final test—in the cli- 
matic control room. In this room the 
temperature and the humidity of any 
known climate can be duplicated. And in 
this room new Baldwins may be played, 
parts and assemblies tested over and 
over again throughout the complete 
range of variations in temperature and 
humidity indicated by the weather re- 
ports on the area into which the piano is 
to be shipped. Thus Baldwin owners 
everywhere are assured of absolute mini- 
mum variationsin finish, actionand tonal 
quality under maximum variations in 
temperature and humidity. This is one of 
the reasons why the U. 5. Government 
specifications for pianos purchased for 
use in the Canal Zone have stipulated 
that they shall be ‘equal to the 
Baldwin.” And thisis one ofmany reasons 
why the Baldwin can be and is in¢efi- 
nitely and unconditionally guaranteed. 


~— Baldwin 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Makers of BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON and HOWARD Pianos 


For longer than many of you can remember our 
edsy pieces have been teachers’ pets. No child 
gets bored When gay, sprightly pieces like these 
are your’ sélection—in CENTURY EDITION—at 20¢ 
a copy. 


3750 Bamboo Grove, Am-1........+6. Giovanni 
3589 Busy Little Clock, F-1..........066- Arnold 
SOSSsCaptainsnmy Fs licnts ss cccteree gals ore 8 Hopkins 
3691 Going to Market, C-3..........2.05- Rolfe 
3684 Here We Go, C-1.........eceeeees Porter 
3134 In Gay Costume, G-2.....62..0000- Crosby 
3537 Old Time Barn Dance, G-2.......... Proehl 
3117 Out on the Ocean, C-2............ Hopkins 
3524--Paper Boats, Cals. % oi. vcle ence Scarmolin 
3756 Ping Pong, F-1.. essa aba eyon Steiner 
AAS IMO \POStMAN, Cao eyes: ce areli ealeeiereusmare Jean 
3377 Prancing Clown, C-2........e0e0eee Heaps 
3144 Singing in the Glen, C-2.......... Armour 
3459 When My Birthday Comes, C-1...... Richter 
3521 Wild Blossoms, D-2....,........- Quincke 


ESSENTIAL TECHNICAL MATERIAL 


3726 Arpeggios, Triads & 7th Chords..... Abrams 
382 Scales and Chords...........ee00> Czerny 
1312 Scales and’ Chords... .. 2.05500 scwe Kohler 
3637 Scales in Double Notes (Thirds)..... Abrams 
3638 Scales in Double Notes (Sixths)....Abrams 


1207 
1208 
3728 
2379 
2380 


Schmitt’s Five Finger Exercises, Pt. 1 
Schmitt's Five Finger Exercises, Pt. 2 
Staccato, A Technical Discussion. ...Abrams 
PES ieee Hanon-Burdick 
Pie iieistte eit Hanon-Burdick 


Virtuoso Pianist, 
Virtuoso Pianist, 


Ask your dealer for Century Music. If he cannot 
supply you, send your order direct to us. Our com- 
plete catalog listing over 3800 numbers is FREE 
on request, 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 West 63rd Street New York 23, N. Y. 


Results GUARANTEED! 


We build, strengthen the vocal organ 4 
not with singing lessons—but by aE sci- 
ey correct silent and vocal exercises, 
nd absolutely guarantee complete satisfaction 
with results, Write for. Voice Book, FREE, Sent to no 
one under 17 years old unless signed by parent. mat 
PERFECT VOICE STUDIOS, Studio 5584, Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 4, 


‘Vocal Accompaniment Records 


VOCAL TEACHERS— 
HERE THEY ARE! 


Vocal accompaniments for traditional songs 
done in the traditional manner by a fine pianist 
for both high and low voices. Lead-sheets and 
lyrics free with each record. Ideal for studio 
use and perfect for your pupils’ home-practice. 
Now you can watch vocal cords instead of 
piano chords. FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

FILL IN AND MAIL 


VOCALTONES, P. O. Box 4024, Village Station, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please 
send me your FREE CATALOGUE, 


ee ee ee ee mee et 


es 


The Singer Faces 
the World 


(Continued from Page 185) 


judge of your dynamics—to make certain 
that the necessary gradations of piano 
and forte are actually in the voice? This 
matter of putting one’s effects in the 
voice is enormously important. It is not 
enough to learn, to understand, to prepare 
what one is to sing. The-actual tones must 
be there—one must feel them, know how 
to produce them at will. You cannot learn 
to swim by understanding the motions; 
you have to feel those motions, test them 
against your own muscular resistance. It 
is exactly the same with singing. There- 
fore, you must practice, in the privacy of 
your own work-room, exactly what you 
want to sing on the stage. 

“I prepare for this, in my own work, 
from the first moment I begin to learn a 
new song. First I read the music and 
play it over. I do not attempt to learn it 
from one reading, but I try to get an idea 
of its meaning, its line. Then I go to work 
on the words, memorizing them and then 
writing them down from memory. Writing 
down the words fixes them in the mind 
far more clearly than simply looking. at 
them on the printed page—again, you get 
the feel of them into your muscles! Now 
I have an idea of the music, and I know 
the words—and I go to work. I analyze 
the song phrase for phrase, and sing each 
phrase over seven times. Then I begin all 
over again, putting the phrases together. 


Maria Jeritza as she looks today 


{ sing the first seven times and then 
add the second phrase, repeating the two 
seven times more; then the third is added 
and the three together are sung seven 
times. By the time I have finished the last 
phrase, I may have sung the song over a 
hundred times. Only then do I begin to 
work at interpretation, rebuilding the 
phrase patterns into one musical and 
emotional whole. Slow work? Necessarily 
slow! Rome was not built in a day—and, 
without any disrespect to the Eternal 
City, art is greater even than Rome! 
When I have worked through a song in 
this way, I know it and no unforeseen 


Sretuenee can throw me out of Bye 
course. . Kit res ene eae 


“Whether I have. public icaceiicnt 


before me or whether I am having a holi- 
day at home, I practice scales and vocal- 
ises every day. Such practicing, of course, 
need not be sung in full voice, But after 
a half-hour of technical work (and an 
hour of rest), I go back to my work, re- 
viewing and renewing repertoire. And 
these songs and arias I sing in full voice, 
quite as I would on the stage. 

“Another point upon which too much 
stress cannot be laid is the health and 
care of the body. The voice is part of the 


body and as such, reflects every least . 


strain. That is why the young singer 
should be as cautious as possible about 
rushing around, going to many parties, 
sitting in smoke-laden rooms, taking al- 
cohol, and so forth, I do not smoke. I do 
not drink, and I ask those around me not 
to smoke in my presence. 

‘I have attempted to touch upon a 
number of points that are helpful in 
building a voice and keeping it in good 
condition. But voice alone has never yet 
made an artist! Above and beyond all 
purely vocal care, the ambitious singer 
should build for herself a firm, sure store 
of general musicianship. Cultivate sight 
reading; learn languages; make sure of 
theory and harmony; try to understand 
enough of orchestration to know what the 
conductor’s problems are; master the 
subtle differences of musical styles and 
‘schools.’ By these means alone can you 
penetrate to the core of the music you 


‘are bringing to life. Unless you do bring it 


to life, you will never reach the hearts of 
your hearers. And in doing it, you must 
stand entirely alone—no one can help 
you but yourself!” 


Is Sacred Music 
Progressing? 


(Continued from Page 189) 


field of sacred music. Nor do we find 
that the American composers whose 
names are seen on current musical pro- 
grams have given of their talents towards 


the enrichment of music for the church © 


as did their musical forbears in centuries 
gone by. Ernest Bloch may be considered 
one of the outstanding exceptions, hay- 
ing contributed his oratorio “Avodath 
Hakodesh,” Sacred Service, one of the 


great choral works of our time. $ 


Thinking of this existing condition, one 
wonders what the causes were and still 
are which led to this poverty in great 
American sacred choral works. Is it be- 
cause the American composer of today 
still retains a tinge of snobbishness 


toward the church musician and church — 


music? Is this a product of nationalism 
in our music which has led composers 
to write choral works on national sub- 
jects rather than on religious themes? 
Or is it a reflection of the low state of 
the religious spirit of our people which 
finds no echo and no inspiration in the 
soul of the leading composers of today. 
True, many of the lesser composers are 
constantly turning out a good deal of 
sacred: music, but where is the great 
modern choral work which America can 


call its own as it does Horatio Parker’s 


“Hora Novissima.” 

_ If American music is to come into its 
own, the gap still open, that of sacred 
choral works in the latger forms, will 
have to be filled by its leading composers. 


“MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE” 


A varied selection of interesting ar- 
rangements which will add to the 
pleasure of duet playing. 20¢ a copy. 


3738 Anitra's Dance, Am-4.............-5 Grieg 
3503 Aragonaise, G-3......... ve a, et, Massenet 
2988 Black Hawk Waltz, Fb-3............ Walsh 
3124 Country Gardens, F-3.......... Traditional 
3085 The Dancers, G-2..... Perit Greenwald 


3078 Elizabeth Waliz, C-1:.............. Martin 
2933 First Rose of Spring, C-1.......... Hopkins |” 
3504 General. Grant's March, F-3.........Mack }| 
3739 Hungarian Dance No. 5, Gm-4 Brahms 

923 Intermezzo, Cavalleria, F-4...... Mascagni 

935 Little Fairy March, G-2.........Streabbog 

1827 March, Prophete, D-3.......... Meyerbeer 
1640 March Militaire, D-3............. Schubert 
2987 March of the Boy Scouts, C-1.../...Martin 
3499 Merry Widow Waltz, F-2........... -Lehar 
3500 Old Moss Covered Church, C-2...Hopkins 
3505 Poems 'C-Sianeo aoe e ae See ee ibi 

941 


Poet and Peasant Overture, D-4. 
3740 ! 
1929 
1983 
3502 
3741 Song of India, G-4....... Rimsky- Korsakoff 
945 Spanish Dance No. |, C-4...... Moszkowski 
3507 Tales from the Vienna Woods, C-3..Strauss 


3742 Two Guitars, Dm-4.............. arr, James 
3743 Waltz of the Flowers, D-4..... Tschaikowsky i 
949 Zampa Overture, D-5.............. Herold | 


Ask your dealer for Century music. If he 
cannot supply you, send your order direct 

to us. Our complete catalog listing over 
3800 numbers is FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N. Y.. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 
WITH OUR NEW PATENTED TONOMETER 


A scientific teaching-tuning instrument. Sim- 
plifies learning, eliminates guesswork, and as- 
sures accuracy. gs 


We teach precision tuning, action regulating, 
voicing and fine repairing in one practical, § 
easy and complete correspondence course, A ff 
great shortage of piano tuners exists today. 
Here is a well-paying, uncrowded field. After 
two or three months you can begin to earn 
money. Our School established in 1898. Bend 

for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 


P.O. Box 5565 Washington 16, D. c 


WM. S. HAYNES COMES 


be 


Flutes of Distinction ; 
STERLING SILVER — GOLD _ PLATINUM 


ey 


Catalog on request 


108 Massachisetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


15 ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO 
By LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


New Intriguing Melodies and Harmonies that Linge: 
Ideal for Studio and Concert. Used by progressive 
teachers and artists. ( 
1st to 2nd Gee 
Once Upon a Time .30 Russian Lullaby...... 3 
Joy Waltz.. -30 Good Fellows March : 
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Answered by TR. NICHOLAS” DOUTY 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


What is an Orotund Quality of Tone and 
What is a Spread Production? 


Q.—At one time I studied under a teacher 


who taught that the principles of the “orotund. 


quality” could be transmitted into singing. He 
referred to it as beautiful speaking, containing 
emotion. I did not study with him long enough 


to allow him to expand on the subject. He 


continually stressed that what he termed 
“daily beautiful speaking” was absolutely nec- 
essary to the singer, as well as to the speaker. 
‘Could you give me a more complete descrip- 
tion of this quality and can it be used as a 
means of creating a better vocal tone? 
2—Recently I read a write-up of a famous 
singer in which the critic described a flaw. in 
her singing technique as a “spread produc- 
tion.” What is meant by this?—D. A. B. 


A.—The expression of “orotund quality” is 
only a fancy way of saying “Sing and speak 
with a full, round tone’’—advice which ap- 
pears in almost every book about the voice 
and which is as old as the hills. Naturally 
both the speaking voice and the singing voice 
should be produced in the same manner. If 
the speaking voice is nasal, thin, throaty, 
breathy, or palatal, the singing voice will par- 
take of the same vocal peculiarities. Sing and 
speak therefore with a tone which is round 
(or orotund, if you prefer that expression) 
without being dull, full without sounding muf- 
fied, stilted or affected. : 
2—A spread tone is one which lacks point, 
concentration, focus. Of course a tone may be 
so pointed or concentrated that it is tight and 
therefore thin ané somewhat strident or white. 
The ideal tone must be well focused, but it 
dare not be tight, colorless, or ugly in quality. 


Should She Continue Taking Singing Lessons 
After Graduating From School? 

Q.—I am a girl of sixteen, living ina small 
town and I play clarinet in the high school 
orchestra. I have also studied piano. I started 
singing lessons two months ago and am pro- 
gressing nicely but my family and friends say 
I am silly for taking lessons, because I will 
never get anywhere after I finish school. 
Should I go ahead with my voice or give up 
the idea of becoming a singer?—G. C. 


A.—tThe answer is clear, and it is, “How can 
we be expected to know without hearing you? 
This problem must be left to your parents, 
your singing teacher, and your common sense. 
They know both your abilities and your voice, 
while we do not know either. 


A Boy With a Coloratura Voice 


Q. I am a boy with a coloratura soprano 
voice. I always read THe Erupe, especially the 
voice questions, and now I want you to an- 
swer one for me. My range is from Middle-C 
to B-flat above High-C and I never have any 
trouble in reaching my high notes: I major in 
operatic music and I know at least twenty-five 
or thirty arias from different operas. Friends 
have encouraged me in this line of music. For 
the past three years I have sung in our adult 
choir at church. I have studied voice for about 
a year but had to stop on account of illness. 
The only change that I can see now is that 
it has gotten stronger. Here are the questions: 
1. Shall I go back to my teacher? 2. Will cor. 


rect training help me when my voice Las 


om —R. 


A. Your first question is not difficult to an- 
swer. You have told us absolutely nothing 


about your teacher, his name, his way of 


teaching, and your progress under his direc- 
tion. How can you expect us to give you an 
opinion as to whether or not you should re- 
turn to him now that you are well? If he 
helped you before, however, we can see no 
reason in the world why he should not help 
you again. 2. It is good to read that you real- 


ize some day your voice is going to change 
a 


from the voice of a boy into that of a man. 


You will be very unhappy during this period 
of mutation. You will miss the pleasure of 
singing the beautiful arias with their thrilling 
high tones. To give pleasure to others is one 
of the greatest joys in the world and you will 
miss this too. You will miss the happiness of 
associating intimately with the boys and men 
in your choir and of hearing, every Sunday, 
the beautiful and inspiring music of the 
church. We know this well, for we were a 
boy soloist also. But all the’ good things you 
learned in that choir and from your teacher 
you will never forget, and they will make you 
a better musician and a fine man when your 
adult voice matures. 


Should His Lips Assume a Smiling 
Position When He Sings? 

Q. Will you kindly give a subscriber to THE 
ErvupveE a little information about singing? I am 
a baritone, my range is from G above Middle 
C down two octaves. I have extra good low 
tones but my top tones are not so free. Is it 
correct to use a smiling position on the top 
tones? It gives me more freedom and reso- 
nance of production with good support. When 
I drop my jaw the tone loses freedom and 
resonance, becoming darker and nasal and 
seems to place lower down and further back. 
With the smiling position it seems to place 
further forward under the tip of the nose. 
When I use the smiling position all my upper 
teeth and part of my gums are exposed and 
this does not look well, but my resonance in- 
creases immensely. As I sing down the scale 
the lips come down over the teeth forming 
more of a rounded position and the jaw drops 
down. I have studied intermittently for about 
ten years. Is the slightly nasal tone objec- 
tionable for the top notes of a high baritone? 

—C. E.G. 

A. Each singer is an individual and requires 
an individual approach on the part of the 
teacher. This is where some teachers fall 
down. They have an inelastic method of train- 
ing all voices alike, which may suit some pu- 
pils but is unsuited to others. You seem to 
have thought a good deal about the use of the 
voice and speaking generally, also to have 
been well trained. You have answered your 
own questions rather clearly, for after all each 
singer must select that method which gives 
him the best results, the finest tone, the most 
resonance, and the clearest, easiest enuncia- 
tion. However you seem to have exaggerated 
this smiling position until the teeth and gums 
are exposed; in other words until you make an 
“ugly face.” You dare not do this thing, be- 
cause it will repel your audience instead of 
attracting them. Especially nowadays when 
“The Movies” are so popular and so inexpen- 
sive that every singer must look as well as he 
sings. Be extra careful that you do not stiffen 
the lips, tongue, pharyngeal muscles or any 
parts of the body when you sing or when you 
speak. All physical effort must be concealed 
and you must present an appearance of ease 
and comfort to your listeners. Avoid any ex- 
aggeration, either of raising the upper lip too 
high on the top tones or of dropping the jaw 
too far upon the low ones, or your scale will 
not be smooth, but will have more than one 
quality of tone. If necessary, practice before 
a large mirror and observe carefully just how 
you look when you are singing. If you can see 
any sense of strain anywhere in your whole 
body, as well as in your face, try to eliminate 
it. You seem to be pretty well upon the right 
track, but do not forget that every singer must 
continually learn to do better, no matter how 
great an artist he is, or he will go backwards. 
2. If you mean that you try to sing your high- 
est tones making use of the bones and cavities 
of the head and face as resonators, all very 
well and good. The French call this singing 
“Dans la Masque’’ although this term is quite 
misleading. If the resulting tone sounds nasal 
and thin, you may be sure that you are not 
doing it correctly, that you are singing through 
your nose and not merely using it as a resona- 
tor. Don’t do it; it sounds ugly. 
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These priceless melodies, familiar to everyone, have been 
carefully arranged by Dr. Albert Sirmay to develop the 
technique and stimulate the interest of piano beginners, 
both young and old. By playing the musit they know 


OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’ | cae 


For the first time, these immortal eustodies | are ihde: available rE : 
SIMPLIFIED TEACHING EDITION FOR PIANO 


and love, your pupils will achieve a feeling of accom- 
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THE CHRISTENSEN WAY 


Piano teachers everywhere have found it pays big 
dividends in student interest and growing classes 
to teach modern piano by this up-to-the-minute 
method. With it, you teach your students to play 
all the latest song “‘hits’’ in a really modern style, 
adding breaks, fill-ins and a ful! chord bass. All 
the material you need in just one instruction book. 
And it’s all in accord with sound teaching practice 
that will help their classical training. Franchise 
contract gives exclusive right to teach our method 
in your community. Our 43rd year. Write now for 
complete details. Enclose $2 for complete instruc- 
tion book. 
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Shows you how to fill in breaks, novel figures and 
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stamp or coin. $2 for ten consecutive issues. 
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- Floating Music Box: 
the Calliope 


(Continued from Page 196) 


Capt. James Ward was the first to use an 
early model of the calliope on his side- 
wheeler “Excelsior,” running between St. 
Louis and St. Paul. In this golden age of 
steamboating, the rival vessels of the 
fifties were virtually floating hotels which 
competed for passengers by offering va- 
ried attractions. First they offered speed, 
then elegance, and finally the “Excelsior” 
featured music on the calliope. While this 
novelty persuaded plenty of travelers to 
board the steamer, it was soon found that 
they never repeated the experience, for 
the passengers more than tired of the 
raucous whistles of the calliope before 
the end of the trip. Proving too garish 
for the elegant Mississippi, the steam 
piano was replaced by the cabin orches- 
tra. The “Amazon,” operating on the 
Illinois River, the “Unicorn,” an Ohio 
River sidewheeler, and the “Dixie,” a 
small craft navigating the Yazoo River, 
were among the few ships that adopted 
ealliopes before the Civil War and the 
railroads ruined the steamboat trade. On 
the Lower Mississippi, the instrument 
was used most successfully by the show- 
boat “Floating Palace,’ a water-bourne 
two thousand seat amphitheatre which 
housed the Spaulding & Rogers North 
American Circus. In 1858 this boat was 
equipped with a keyboard calliope and a 
set of chimes which were used to bally- 
hoo the regular circus performances given 
on board. Seized by Confederate forces 
at New Orleans at the outbreak of the 


war, the “Floating Palace” was converted 
into a military hospital. The calliope did 
not reappear on the river until 1877, when 
Captain A. B. French revived the floating 
theater with his showboat “New Sensa- 
tion,’ which used a steam piano to an- 
nounce its arrival for a one night stand. 


Floating Palaces 


In the Far West where the Civil War 
did not affect steamboating and where 
musical tastes were less discerning than 
those on the Mississippi, the calliope had 
a chance to mature on the Sacramento 


River. Here the largest owners had pooled 


their steamers in the California Steam 
Navigation Co. to control the bulk of the 
river traffic between Sacramento and San 
Francisco, and independent operators 
were quick to seize upon any means of 
attracting passengers. In 1860 the “De- 
fiance” was equipped with a small cal- 
liope, and its success as a business-getter 
led to the “Chin-du-Wan” featuring a 
similar model, while the “Amador” and 
“S.M. Whipple” installed large keyboard 
steam pianos, Often used to drown out 
brass bands playing on a competitor’s 
vessel, the calliope proved quite popular 
in California until the completion of a 
railroad led to the demise of Sacramento 
River steamboating about 1875. 

Located on the hurricane deck, just in 
the rear of the pilot house, the keyboard 
calliope required a skillful musician as 
operator. As the musical effects depended 
on the manner in which the valves were 


opened and closed to admit steam to the 


whistles, a soft and very quick touch was 
required on the keyboard. Calliope-play- 


‘ers had their riverside public, and “Pro- 


fessor” Van Wyde of the “Armenia” and 
Mr. Newman of the “General Sedgwick” 
were heroes to the small boys of their 
day. Most famous, perhaps, is Abe Har- 
court, who died of a heart attack while 
at his keyboard on the “Amador” and 
gave rise to the legend of a ghostly cal- 
liope that serenades the Sacramento 
River Valley. : 

The success of the Spaulding & Rogers 
North American Circus with a calliope 
on the “Floating Palace” led circus men 
to recognize its utility as a crowd-gath- 
erer and to adopt it for shows performing 
under canvas. The circus street parade 
which became popular in the 1870’s fea- 
tured a calliope that soon became iden- 
tified. with Barnum. Mounted in an 
ornately painted and elaborately carved 
wagon, the steam-piano became a dis- 
tinct feature to be found at the end of 
every circus parade. The calliope was also 
used to play along with the circus band, 


“MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE” 


but it was difficult to keep in tune because 
the steam caused its whistles to expand 
and distort the tones. A calliope driven 
by compressed air was developed about 
1905 which could be tuned to play sath 
a band, but it lacked the volume and 
distinctive tones of the steam piano. 
When the circus street parade was grad- 
ually abandoned after the first World 
War, the calliope rapidly dropped into 


obscurity. Still used by a few scattered 


circuses and showboats, it is fast becom- 
ing an antique collector’s curio. 


Attempts to Exploit the Calliope 


Early in its history, calliope makers 
realized that the musical possibilities of 
their machine were limited. Attempts to 
introduce it in cities as a substitute for 
carillon chimes proved abortive, as the 
steam-piano was too reminiscent of the 
factory whistle. Arthur S. Denny, an 
American sales agent for the calliope in 
England, tried to refine the machine 
musically and produced a version he 
called the “Aerephon.” This was actually 
used in 1860 to furnish dance music at 
the Cremone Gardens in London, but the 


novelty of “dancing to steam music” was — 
short-lived. Because of its demands on a 


steam boiler, attempts to interest the 
operators of railroad excursion trains in 
the calliope were unsuccessful. Similarly, 
ocean-going steamboats declined the 
steam-piano, although the -Pasha of 
Egypt, in a burst of Eastern splendor, 
installed a model on his yacht. Efforts 
to exploit the calliope’s stentorian yvol- 
ume included its installation in 1858 as 
a warning-signal at a lighthouse in Nova 
Scotia, with the idea of playing different 
tunes to inform passing vessels of weather 
conditions. A more grandiose scheme en- 
visaged the use of the instrument on a 
battlefield as a means of conveying @ 
general’s orders through musical signals 
on the calliope that could be heard by 
an entire army. Just what would have 


happened if this idea had been adopted — 


by opposing armies who decided to signal 
simultaneously remains a moot question, 
but ear witnesses of a contest between 


two rival showboat calliopes have likened 
the voluminous result. to New Year’s Eve _ 


~ 


at Times Square. 
Although the negro slaves who first 


ke 
oe 


heard the tones of the steam-piano re= 


trumpet, caustic critics of the steaming 


calliope have insisted that it is the only — 


instance in history where musi¢ Y¥ 
cross-bred with a fire engine. They cle 
(Continued on Page 230) 
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- Q. Our church owns an old organ, which 
has been tuned or repaired only twice within 
thirty years. We wish very much to buy a 


‘new organ, but within the near future we plan 
to build a new church, and have therefore . 


decided to have the present organ repaired. 
We also wish to have it electrified, but want 
to know if it is worth it. Here are the repairs 
needed: (1) lowest F continues to play when 
- the bass trumpet 8’ and violina 2’ are in use. 
(2) tremolo does not play. (3) treble trumpet 
8’ does not play. (4) both pedals and hand 
pump are broken. (5) when grand organ is 
used vox humana 8’ does not play. Would you 
suggest having organ electrified, or would you 
advise having pedals and hand pump repaired? 
About what would be the cost of electrifying 
' and repairs?—W. C. 


A. We rather judge the organ referred to is 
a one manual reed organ, with no pedal key- 
_ board, in which case we doubt the wisdom of 
electrifying, as it would entail considerable 
expense, and you would have little to show for 
it. The faulty conditions you mention may not 
be very serious, and the silent stops may be 
caused largely by dirt. Only an organ service 
man could really advise, after examination, 
how much work would have to be done, and 
the probable cost. Your best plan would be to 
do whatever is necessary to put this organ 
into workable condition, and then plan to in- 
clude a new (or rebuilt) pipe organ when the 
new building becomes a reality. 


Q. I am the paid director of an excellent 
choir at the Methodist Church. We have 
a splendid organist, four paid soloists and an 
ensemble of twenty-five good voices. I built 
this choir from eighteen voices, including solo- 
ists, two years ago. Some of the singers in the 
ensemble are better musicians than the soloist 
and you know the problems arising from this 
situation. I make it a point to cite authority 
for all I do, so as never to insert my personal 
opinions and feelings into the music. At this 
time I feel the need of an article setting forth 
the proper manner of soloists toward each 
other, soloists toward ensemble, director to- 
ward soloists, and so forth:—R. P. J. 


A. We have tried to find an answer to this 
specific problem in some of the authoritative 
works on choir, conducting, but most authors 
treat the subject in a general way only. There 
is agreement that the director is exactly that, 
and all voices, including soloists, are subject 
to his jurisdiction and control. It is also as- 
sumed that the director is fully equipped as 
to ability and musicianship, and is also gifted 
with tact which will enable him to codperate 
with the soloists in making the most of their 
work, and giving them individual freedom, 
as long as it does not interfere with artistic 
work, in which case the director has a duty 
to tactfully, kindly, and understandingly con- 
vince them of a better way. We find nothing 
bearing on the relations of soloists to choir, 
and can only suggest that the effort of the 
director here should be to develop an esprit 
de corps, and pride on the part of all in their 
joint work, that all will be satisfied that they 
are doing a good job, and will have little time 
or opportunity for individual comparison or 
exploitation. Furthermore, always keep in 
mind that a church choir’s duty is first and 
foremost to sing sincerely as Christians to the 
glory of God, and to help the congregation in 
their worship of that same God. 


Q. Our church is buying a new organ and 
we are placing the contract for a small three 
manual instrument. Please comment on en- 
closed specifications, offer suggestions or al- 


- ternative specifications. (2) I would like the 


addresses of builders of tower chimes. (3) Is 
there a definite way in which a bell should be 
tolled? 

P.S. The church has a seating capacity of about 
four hundred, with about twelve in the choir, 


’ gad rather poor acoustics.—A. E. L. 


TA. The specifications submitted impress us 
very favorably indeed. All departments seem 
well balanced and the general tonal quality 
quite good. We do not make this as a definite 
suggestion, but merely something to think 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


about: How about substituting an 8’ Melodia 
on the Great instead of the Harmonic flute? 
It might possibly make a better intermediary 
between the Diapason and Dulciana. You have 
not mentioned couplers, though we presume 
you are planning on the ordinary line-up. 
(2) The names of chime manufacturers are 
listed separately. (3) We assume this inquiry 
refers to the ordinary bell in the tower and 
operated by the pulling of a rope. We know of 
no particular method, other than the “knack” 
acquired by practice, and in tolling, of course, 
only one strike is made instead of the double 
stroke, and the intervals should be timed 
rather precisely—about ten seconds apart, or 
slower. 


Q. In closing a pipe organ should all the 
stops be pushed in, the motor turned off, and 
the swell pedal opened? Should the crescendo 
pedal be opened? Please name some organ 
books on the mechanism of the organ.—S. L. 


A. Yes, to the first three questions. The stops 
should be pushed in, the motor turned off 
(this is especially important), and the swell 


pedal opened. This opens the swell shutters - 


and allows the outside air into the organ 
chamber, so that the temperature is uniform. 
The crescendo pedal should not be opened. 
The effect of this pedal is the same as drawing 
stops, and by opening it the effect would be 
the same as leaving the stops drawn out. One 
of the best books we know on. organ mech- 
anism is ‘‘The Contemporary American Organ” 
by Barnes. It may be obtained from most mu- 
sic dealers, or from the publishers of THE 
ETUDE. 


Q. I have recently started the study of pipe 
organ, and have a problem in the matter of 
practice. I have the opportunity of using a 
Hammond organ in a funeral home, and_I love 
it, but my time is limited, and it also makes 
me nervous to practice before people. Could 
you give me the names and addresses of per- 
sons having organs with two manuals and 
pedals?—Mrs. R. M. 


A. If you are in the market for the purchase 
of such an organ, you might communicate 
with any of the manufacturers whose names 
we enclose, 4nd who at times have used instru- 
ments for sale. We rather think, however, you 
have in mind simply the use of an organ, in 
which case we are unable to supply names as 
such information is not available. Sometimes 
students solve the practice problem by arrang- 
ing with a local organist or church authorities 
to give their services as assistant, or as pian- 
“ist for the Sunday School, in return for the 
privilege of practicing on the church organ. 
Possibly your teacher could help you to make 
such a contact. 


Q. The following two specifications (specifi- 
cations given in detail) have been submitted 
to us for consideration. Please give me an un- 
biased opinion as to the worth of these two or- 
gans. Is the stop list on either, better than the 
other? Are they fair value as far as price is 
concerned?—I. L. J. 


A. In Specification No. 1 you do not list 
couplers, but we assume these are included 
and would be the regulation line-up. The 
specifications in both cases are quite satisfac- 
tory, and consistent with the prices quoted. 
Since No. 1 is “unified” it naturally will be a 
little more limited in scope than No. 2 which 
is “straight,” and the Swell in No. 1 is just a 
little lacking in body or {‘organ” tone. The 
Swell line-up would be improved, we believe, 
by the addition of an oboe or cornopean. Alto- 
gether we frankly feel the No. 2 specification 
would afford you greater satisfaction. 


New -- PIPE ORGANS -- Used 


Builders of pipe organs for church and studio. Ef- 
ficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand at all 
times, priced very reasonably. We also rebuild and 
modernize tracker and tubular organs, additions of 


stops, couplers and chimes installed. Yearly care 
of organs. We solicit inquiries. 


Delosh Brothers -- Organ Experts 


| 3508-1 05th Street Corona, L. I., N. Y. City 


HE MOMENT you touch the 
keys of the Hammond 


Organ, something won- 
derful happens. . . to you/ 


Youw’re suddenly creating the 
kind of music you’ve always yearned 
to express. And it’s all so easy! 
For here is a marvelous instrument 
with such a wealth of tone and 
color that it actually encourages you 
to play. 

Whether you’re an accomplished 
musician or a novice—whether you 
prefer classical or popular music— 
you can interpret any single piece 


The Hammond Organ has been 
bringing enjoyment to the homes 
of thousands of music lovers for 
many years. It produces all its 
tones electrically. And it can’t get 
out of tune. This remarkable in- 
strument is hardly larger than a 
spinet piano, and is easily moved. 


in scores of different ways! 


You can call forth mellow wood- 
winds, bold brasses, tender strings 
—to lend rich, new beauty to any 
passage. You can range, with ease, 
from the merest whisper of a pian- 
issimo to a stirring fortissimo. And 
you can continue for hours,’ ex- 
ploring the vast resources of this 
remarkable instrument. 


Think of the almost endless en- 
joyment the Hammond Organ can 
bring to you, and yours. Think of ~ 
how proud you will be to have so 
fine an instrument in your home. 


It haslong been used and acclaimed 
by the world’s most eminent mu- 
sicians. If you would like com- 
plete information—if you would 
like to see, hear and flay the 
Hammond Organ, without any 
obligation whatsoever, mail the 
coupon today. 


/IAMMOND ORGAN ' 


Hammond Instrument Co.,2929N. Western Av., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Without obligation, send full details and address of nearest 


Hammond Organ dealer to: 


Name 


Address 


City P. O. Zone State 


EMUSIG2S DU DYPEXALT S\ LIFE” 


A few minutes daily 
will develop and train 
ALL necessary muscles 
of the left hand... 
SILENTLY ! 


“Finger - Ls 


Flexible strength and amazing articulation 
. Clear and even trills , . . An improved 
tone .. . Correct vibrato . . . Freedom in 
horizontal finger motion . . . Extensions in 
opposite directions . . . Contractions .. . 
Left hand pizzicato . . . Elbow flexibility 
. Relaxed playing of Thirds, Sixths, 
“ENDORSED BY EMINENT VIOLINISTS 
Harold Berkley, *‘ 
profession , . 
Technique’. 


Dre Gy Dounis,. 
Flex to all: instrumentalists who desire to awake 


reflexes and improve the tonicity of the muscles of the left hand. 
Finger-Flex should prove especially valuable 


Fritz Kreisler, ‘‘ 
to teachers, . 

Joseph ¥ Fuchs, died School, . A practical 
Joseph Gingold, 


William Lincer, Solo Viola, Nays Philharmonic, 


marvelous aid to violin technique. \ 


PLASTIC & MUSIC 


15526 Harper Ave. 


Henning Violin 


———————— 
DEEP - MELLOW - SOULFUL 

For a limited time you can pur- 

chase this high-grade violin, with 

the qualities of the finest, at a price 

far lower than ever asked for such an 
instrument; made possible by our 
many years of experience in violin 
Write making, Satisfaction guaranteed. 

GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Belfair, Washington 


Special 


Credit 
On 


for 
Talotmatton Box 405, 


PATMOR (Tonepost) FIDDLERY, ve 


Offers 150 Violins at wholesale prices (many certified old 
masters), All fitted with PATMOR TONEPOST. Today’s 
world’s greatest musical sensation; now successfully ap- 
plied to all bowed, blowed, percussion, and plucked musical 
instruments, Guaranteed refund. Call or write now. 


TRANSPOSE MUSIC YOURSELF 

A Slide Rule For Music!!! 

Save Hours of Labor with the 
WIZARD TRANSPOSER 

Quickly and Accurately Transposes Single 
Notes and Chords to Any Key 
Send $1.00 to WALTERS, 4170 Blenheim 

_ Vancouver, Canada 


I would especially recommend Finger- 


No violinist will want to be hte ate it. 


* 


6“ . dh 9 
inqger- _7tex 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


the amazing new SILENT 


VIOLIN PRACTICE DEVICE 


9 
WILL GIVE YOU — 


Octaves—also Fingered Octaves, 


Tenths, 
. Developed extensor (an- 
for the “‘snap-up” 


and Chords . . 
tagonistic) muscles 
motion. 

For Violin Class Students: Accurate Inter- 
vals . . . Individual snap-on’ plates with 
Major and Minot bee indentations ... 
See and actually FEEL the “‘stops.” 


The more I use Finger-Flex the more I am 
convinced that you have something extremely valuable to the violin 
. so readily adaptable to my book, 


Special 
Introductory Price 
For A Limited Time 


Only $19.75 


Write for descriptive literature. 
Teachers! Ask for ourspecial offer. 


‘Basic Violin 


en their nervous 


device filling a 
Finger-Flex, designed and_de- 
veloped by Frank Saam, is fully 
guaranteed as to material and 
workmanship. 


AL PRODUCTS CO. 


Detroit 24, Michigan 


” 


The most 


— WANTED—TEACHERS OF VIOLIN — 


Give full information, sex, age, experience. 

Advanced Students of violin may qualify. 

Excellent opportunity for Advancement. 
Write to 2537 N. Bernard St., Chicago 47, Ill. 


FINNEY VIOLIN KEYBOARD SYSTEM 


DON'T DELAY INVESTIGATE TODAY 


THE VIRZI ACOUSTHEORY VIOLIN 


Combines Cremona quality with a_rich, free sound 
VIRZI—1391 6th Avenue, New York 19, N. 


eatumbits 5-4078 Near 57th Street 


LEARN "SWING" MUSIC 


Quick course to pla: af Sho of all instruments—make your 

own arrangements 0; eae prone: choruses, obbligatos, 

ee ODI blue notes, whole tones, etc, 
DERN DANCE ARRANGING 

Duets, tel pete and ensembles—special choruses 

—modulating to other keys—suspensions—anticipations 

—organ points—color effects—swingy backgrounds— 


Write today. 
ELMER B. FUCHS 
335 East 19th St. ‘ Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 


A Vacation with music! 


HAROLD 


BERKLEY 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR—TEACHER 


Violin Editor 


auth 


“The Modern Techni 


“12 Studies in 


of THE ETUDE 


or of 


que of Violin Bowing” 
Modern Bowing” 


announces 
Master Classes in Violin and Chamber Music 


HARRISO 


on Lo 


N, MAINE 


ng Lake 


July 21 to August 23 


For further information apply 


Harold Berkley, 315 W. 9 


Sth St., New York 25, N. Ni 
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(Continued from. Page 201) 


merit of enabling the pupil to learn the 
key-signatures quite painlessly. 

The student who is eagerly exploring 
the upper reaches of the fingerboard, and 
the advanced player who seeks additional 
facility can both benefit greatly by prac- 
ticing one-octave scales and arpeggios 
on a single string. Naturally, these would 
not be given to a student until he has 
learned something of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh positions. These, too, should be 
studied with the same key-progression 
that I recommended for the other scales. 

Your second question is very interest- 
ing. Space limitations forbid my answer- 
ing it here, but I look forward to dis- 
cussing it on this page in the June issue. 


. 


Floating Music Box 


(Continued from Page 228) 


‘the calliope has more overtones than an 


organ, more shrillness than an oboe, and 
all the blare of a military brass band. 
However, much of this comment is based 
on reaction to the small, twenty-four 
whistle calliope, which had only two 
black keys, C-sharp and G-sharp. On 
the larger thirty-two whistle model, used 
by the “Armenia” and “General Sedg- 
wick,” the. operator had the complete 
chromatic scale at his disposal, and, like 


-an oboe player, made an appeal not so 


much by means of brilliant figures or 
arpeggios, but by a penetrating tone color, 
Critics have overlooked the fact that 
most calliopes have been utilized pri- 
marily as a ballyhoo medium for an era 
that preceded the radio and the public 
address system, and preference was given 
to the quantity of music that could be 
produced rather than the quality. Cal- 
liope lovers maintain that its music is 
best heard at a distance, preferably sev- 
eral miles, and many an old steam-piano 
virtuoso, who stuffed his ears with cot- 
ton to protect his eardrums from the 
cacophony that one hundred and fifty 
pounds of steam produced, would cer- 
tainly agree. 


Newer Orchestras 
Heard on the Air 


(Continued from Page 190) 


one’s favorite musical broadcasts, Co- 
lumbia’s Invitation to Learning offers 
an opportunity to schedule some well 
planned reading in future leisure hours. 
The many approaches to the subject— 
“Pursuit of Happiness’—have been in- 
terestingly planned in four major cate- 
gories—philosophical, active, artistic, and 
religious. The programs are scheduled in 
four-week sets,‘each set including one 
book from each category. As in the pre- 
vious series of broadcasts on “Man and 
His’ Government,” Education Director 
Robert- Hudson and Robert Allison, the 
latter director of Invitation to Learning, 
will engage the same person as chairman 
for the four broadcasts in each set, and 
another person to serve as a guest for 
all four programs. 

The present four-week series, which 


began on March 30 and will continue . 


through April 20, deals with the follow- 


“MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE” patna 
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by ‘Boethius, : 


“Cellini’s poet ” and “Litt 


Flowers” by St. Francis. The next four- 


week series, beginning on April 27 and 
ending on May 25, will cover “Paradise. 
Lost” by Milton, “Essays” by Bacon, 


“Poetry and Truth” by Goethe, and the 


“Compleat Angler” by Walton. Great lit- 
erature of the past, like great music, is 
not necessarily dated and many people 
who have missed reading such books will 
find them well worth-while looking up. 
The stimulus or incentive to do this may 


well be provided in the broadcasts of — 


Invitation to Learning, a program which - 
in spite of its education title offers a 
unique experience in radio listening. We 
invite our readers to tune-in on a few 
broadcasts if they have not already done 
So. ; 


Competitions 

A BAND MUSIC composer’s contest for 
the best “Concert or Parade” march is 
announced by the Rock River Valley 
(Illinois) Music Festival. The first prize 
is seventy-five dollars and the second 
prize, twenty-five dollars. The march will 
have the title, Spirit of the Twin Cities 
(Sterling and Rocky Falls), and will be 
played on the Festival Program, July 25. 
Closing date of the contest, which is open 
to anyone, is midnight, June 15. Details 
may be secured from Mr. Elmer Ziegler, 
General Chairman, Rock River Valley — 
Music Festival, Sterling, Illinois. 


THE PHILADELPHIA Art Alliance an- 
hounces the twenty-third annual Eury-. 
dice Chorus Award for a composition for 
women’s voices. The prize is one hundred 
dollars.. The closing date is October 1, 
1947; and full details may be secured by 
writing to The Eurydicé Chorus Award 
Committee, Miss Katharine Wolff, chair- * 
man, % The Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
251 South r8th Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL Com- 
petition of Musical Performers in Geneva, 
Switzerland, will be held from September 
22 to October 5, Young artists between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty may com- 
pete in these classifications: singing, piano, 
violin, clarinet, and trumpet. All details 


may be secured from the Secretariat of 


the International Competition for Musi- 
_ cal Performers, Conservatory of Music, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONTEST for 
young composers, sponsored by the Stu- 
dent Division of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs has been announced by 
Marion Bauer, “chairman. The awards 
are for works in two different classifica- 
tions, choral and small orchestra. The 
two prizes in the choral contest are for 
fifty and twenty-five dollars, while the 
instrumental awards are one hundred 
dollars and fifty dollars. The contest 
closes April 1, 1947, and full details may 
be secured from the chairman, 115 West — 
73rd Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


A FIRST PRIZE of one thousand dol- 
lars, and a second prize of five hundred dol- 
lars, are the awards in a composition 
contest announced by the Jewish Music 
Council Awards Committee, sponsored. 
by the National Jewish Welfare Board to 
encourage composers “to write musical — 
works of Jewish content and which shall ~ 
reflect the spirit and tradition of . the 


Jewish people.” The closing date is Sep- 


tember 1, 1947. The contest is open to 
all composers, without restrictions, and 
full details may be secured by writing — 
to the Jewish Music Council Awards © 
Committee, care of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, 145 East 32nd ide 
New. York 16, N. Y. 
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Answered by HAROLD BERKLEY 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. Only initials, 


A “Trade Marked” Instrument 

J. F. K., Alabama.—So far as is known, no 
member of the Klotz family ever spelled the 
name without a T. However, many inferior 
copyists spell it in that way. Further evidence 
that your violin is not a genuine Klotz is to 
be found in the design you mention and the 
two little words ‘Trade Mark.’’ Almost cer- 
tainly it came from some little German fac- 
tory, one of a quantity made for export. What 
it is worth, no one could say without seeing it, 
but its value probably is not very high. 


Words of Encouragement ~ 

R. B., Colombia.—Thank you very much for 
your interesting letter. You seem to have made 
excellent progress in the few years you have 
been ‘studying, especially so considering that 
you are doing so much academic work as well. 
And the music you have been studying is 
splendid; it could not be improved. I think 
you must have a very good teacher. I hope 
that you can soon spend more time practicing 
the Violin, for you seem to have a lot of tal- 
ent. With regard to the music you want to 
buy, I suggest that you write to the publish- 
ers of THE Etupe; if it is in print, they can 
get it for you. All good luck to you in your 
work! 


Small Doses, Please 

Miss L. L., South Dakota.—The various exer- 
cise books of Sevcik have great value for the 
serious student, but I do not recommend their 
being used as substitutes for the studies of 
Kayser, Mazas, Kreutzer, and others. There is 
no music in the Sevcik exercises. If you de- 
‘vote the larger part of your practice time to 
them, you may develop an excellent technique, 
but it would probably be at. the sacrifice of 
your musical sense. However, taken in small 
doses, they will be of real benefit to you. The 
books you mention are all good, though you 
should add the two books of shifting exercises, 
Op. 8 and Op. 1, Book III. Study Op. 8 first. 
I hope you can refer to THE Etupe for July 
1944; in it there was an article on the vibrato 
that answers your questions on that subject. 
In the issue for last December, too, there was 
a mention of the vibrato which you might find 
helpful. Without knowing you, it is impossible 
for me to say how much progress you can 
make in any given time; but if youwvhave an 
average amount of talent you should advance 
quite rapidly, for you have a very intelligent 
approach. And you will certainly get a good 
deal of fun out of your work. The best of 
luck to you! 


Cannot Compare 

Mrs. R. C., Oregon.—The C. F. s gGnley vio- 
lins are all well- made instruments and are well 
worth the price asked for them. Many of them 
have a really fine tone. I can obtain no infor- 
mation about Josef Metzner; the name is 
known in New York but his work is not. So I 
cannot tell you how his instruments compare 
with the Stanley violins. You would be most 
satisfied if you bought the violin that pleased 
you best. 


The Label Means Nothing 

Mrs. P. D. W., Iowa.—The name Antonius 
Stradivarius is to be found inside violins worth 
from five dollars to a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. A genuine Stradivarius is worth from 
about ten thousand dollars up, but there are 
thousands of almost worthless violins bearing 
a copy of his label. No one could say what 
your violin is worth without seeing it. 


A Maker Named Knorr 

Miss C. A. K., Kentucky.—In the reference 
books at my disposal there is no mention of 
a maker named Paul Knorr, but he was prob- 
ably a member of a family of that name that 
worked in Markneukirchen, Germany, during 
the greater part of last century. If so, your 
violin is probably worth somewhere between 
$100 and $200. You can understand that it is 
almost impossible to estimate the value of a 
violin one has never seen. 
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or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Diheeny, with Detache Bowing 

G. A., Ilinois.——I do not quite understand 
what you mean by a “choking’’ of the bow 
arm in rapid détaché passages. If you mean 
that the arm stiffens up, then it is a sign that 
there is a lack of codrdination somewhere be- 
tween the shoulder and the hand. If this is 
so, you should spend some time overhauling 
your entire bowing technique. About the best 
exercise for acquiring complete codrdination 
is the Whole Bow martelé, which was de- 
scribed in detail in the October 1946 issue of 
THE EtupE. You should also practice the dé- 
taché quite slowly, using the entire upper half 
of the bow, and paying careful attention to the 
flexibility of your wrist and hand at each 
change of stroke. You do not say so, but I @ - 


rather imagine that the choking sensation oc- e 
curs when you are playing a difficult passage sj Ay 
with which you are not quite familiar. In the PERFECTED UML, 


effort to maintain codidination between the 
right and left hands, thcre is always the dan- 
ger that stiffening will occur. The answer to 
that is—practice such passages slowly until 
you know them thoroughly. 


Armour String Quality is guarded and pro 
tected throughout every step of the process 
ing that turns finest lamb gut into perfecte: 
More on “Angled” Bowing uf ‘ <4 : Armour Strings. Supervisors, chemists, an 

Miss I. D., Ohio.—My best dian: for your : i MAN 22 specially trained technicians check and Te 
interesting and cordial letter. I hardly need check on every formula and every operatio1 
say that it is a great satisfaction to know that of Armour String production. This rigi 
the remarks and suggestions I make are help- quality control by experts is an importan 


ful to those who read them. I am particularly Ps 
glad that the discussion of “figure 8” bowing reason why the quality of Armour String 
never varies. 


—“angled’’ bowing, I call it—in April 1946 was 
the means of solving a problem for you. Apart 3 A 2 
from its value in the maintaining of a sus- The perfection of Armour Strings is th 
gcd tone ues bowing gvice Goes, as you result of six important steps: (1) Gettin, 
Savy) Lo suGUce aateeling of flembility at finest raw materials; (2) Protecting qualit 
the change of strok Piles a 
well ofe Heeds to Baye Get Rexibie fourth by constant refrigeration; (3) Controllin; 
finger; this, however, is easily attained by con- quality by laboratory tests; (4) Precisio 
splitting of gut; (5) An exclusive Armou 
tanning process; (6) Polishing to exact di 
mension desired. When you specify Armou 


sistent practice of the Wrist-and-Finger Mo- 
tion at the frog. When you are practicing this 
Motion, bear in mind that it is important to 
take as much bow as possible without moving 


the arm. You say you have many more ques- Strings, you know you are getting the bes 
ye paetaarches ie ye ro aa Roe riene More Musicians use Armour Music because no other manufacturer duplicate 
—one or two at a time!—for I sha e happy < i i 

to get them. Each letter I have had from you Strings than any other brand the Armour process of perfecting strings 


has brought up a valuable point. 


by ARMOU 


Does a Reader Know Him? Quality Controlled PS 


Mrs. R. E. G., Mississippi—I am sorry to 
say that there is nothing I can tell you about 
the work of W. J. Crawford of Hineston, Lou- 
ae Se te experts I have spoken to about him 

ow his name but have not seen any of his ey eaeall 
violins. It is impossible, therefore, foe me to 207 South Wabash Ave.—Chicago 4, Ill. 
give you any valuation. Perhaps some of our SPECIALS Bs VIOLINS, BOWS, REPAIRS, etc. 


readers can contribute a little information on TE FOR INFORMATION 

the subject. PUBLISHERS: OE “VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 

i America's only journal devoted to the violin 
Specimen Copy 35¢—$2.50 per year. 


A Large Collection Of Fine 


VIOLINS 
Old & New, With Concert Tone 
REDUCED 40% 

Send For New List. 

FRANCIS DRAKE BALLARD 
Collector-Dealer 
50 Chippewa Rd. Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Information Wanted 
Last November, in a reply to Miss L. A., 


Minnesota, I had to confess my ignorance of ; asta Many Artists of the fa- 

a maker named Sebastian Gérz. Since that Orhan ooo He wie OHN MARKERT & co 
issue appeared, I have received a card from Instruments. (41 ‘eal Ss Bases eae Mt 

Mr. W. H. M. of Ashland, Nebraska, saying 0) Expert repairing our specialty. Expert Repairing. Send for Catalog 


that he too possesses a violin by Gérz but has E.J.& J. VIRZI CORP. 503 Fifth Ave. New York 
been unable to find out anything about. the 
man. If any reader of these columns can sup- 


ply any details regarding this mysterious gives you the inside story 
maker, he can be sure in advance of the ap- . nf 
preciation of at least three people! ; of piano construction 
Many Labels Are False : — ! Just off the press, here's a booklet 
J. E. M., Mllinois. A genuine Januarius : sl that tells you what to look for in 


agli i iolin, if i . 5 ; my 
inet SARs ar ona ae eels piano construction as well as in styling 
But whether yours is genuine, I could not : : and performance. Use it as your 
say. This member of the Gagliano family .. i . | “yardstick” in judging a piano 
rarely put labels in his violins and hardly ‘ \ 
ever inserted a date. If you have any reason 
to think the instrument is valuable, you should 
take or send it to William Lewis & Son, 207 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, for an ap- 
praisal. I must tell you, though, that there are 
many violins labeled Januarius Gagliano with BEN CTO OA ten youre? fi ) f ; ; T T ice yaad 
which he had nothing to do and which are copy. Ask for booklet No. 36 mien 
not worth one-tenth the value of a genuine 
Gagliano. 


PIANO COMPANY 
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al JUST GROWN! - 
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ts “There is the same friendly spirit, the same Chris- 


tian fellowship, the same emphasis upon clean, 
, consecrated, spiritual living, the same loyalty to 
the Gospel. That something that makes Bob Jones 
College ‘America’s Most Unusual’ is still here. This 


fall Bob Jones College becomes Bob Jones Univer- 


“SURE, WE HAVE GROWN—AND GROWN BETTER!” 


Qualifications of the 
Adjudicator 


{Continued from Page 198) 


should serve to motivate rather than 
discourage the participant; for this rea- 
son, the judge should understand school 


282 


DR. BOB JONES, JR. 


music, as well as the psychology and 
philosophy of teaching the school musi- 
cian. 

The adjudicator should have a clear- 


“T had just a year 


BOB JONES COLLEGE, 


* but the truths | learned helped keep me steady through 
those months in the South Pacific. — 
wait to get back; but | kept hearing how Bob Jones College had 
grown, and | wondered if things would seem different. Lasf fall 
w@ when | hit the campus, | found some new buildings, unfamiliar faces, 
crowded dorms, and congested halls; but the school hasn’t changed — 


constructive 


at 


Naturally, | couldn’t 


sity. Soon we will be moving to a beautiful new 
campus with a magnificent modern plant — fine, 
big buildings and a greatly increased student body; 
but we will continue to stand for the same things, 
end we are going to keep that same spirit... 


For detailed information write: 


thinking mind. He must be able to 
analyze, compare, and concentrate on 
the overall performance, emphasize the 
essential details and minimize the less 
important elements. He must be able 
to express himself in a clear, concise, 
and understandable manner. While he 
must be able to grasp what is good; 


CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


he must not overlook the factors which 
hamper the general performance. He 
must be quick to commend good per- 
formance, but forthright in his judg- 
ment; he must not be afraid to condemn 
what is unmusical, but also be generous 
in his words of praise. 

Anyone who has occasion to criticise 
others must be careful regarding his 
own comments and his manner of ex- 
pressing them. The competent adjudica- 
tor will constantly strive to criticise in 
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~~ 
a helpful manner, for he is always aware 
of the influence .that his words will 
have upon the young musican. He will 
not permit his criticism to become sar- 
castic, domineering or patronizing. He 
will see to it that his comments will 
challenge the best efforts of the par- 
ticipant, yet at the same time will not 
dishearten or discourage the inexperi- 
enced musician. The adjudicator is 


»; called upon to make quick decisions 


and to differentiate between essentials 
and nonessentials, and it is. on such 
occasions that his sense of judgment, 
standards of performance, musical taste, 


' and experience are given their most 
challenging test. 


The common expression, “Experience 
is the best teacher,’ is certainly ap- 
plicable to the field of adjudication. 


' Many competent school musicians whose 


musical, educational, and personal quali- 
ties thoroughly qualify them. as first 
rate adjudicators, find themselves un- 
able to cope with the problems and 
demands of such assignments. The 
ability to evaluate performance, write 
criticism, recognize im- 
mediate and future needs of the par- 
ticipating organization requires the ut- 
most of concentration which comes only 
with experience and study. 

The value of criticism offered by a 
judge can only be commensurate ‘with 


_ his knowledge of his subject. As for 


example; I have read comments writ- 


f ten by adjudicators which were as fol- 


lows: “The band does not play in tune; 
the balance at section (B) was not good; 
the tone of the horn-was not pleasant 
in the solo at letter (F); the percus- 
sion did not play precisely at the al- 
legro; the attack lacked unity.” Such 
comments are totally worthless since 
they fail to offer one single suggestion 
for improving the performance of any 
of the elements mentioned. é 

Such comments are not uncommon 
and are representative of the type of 
criticism offered by the inexperienced 
judge. 

Another point of deficiency to be 
found among inexperienced judges is 
their lack of familiarity with adjudicat- 
ing techniques as published by the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
Competing individuals and groups have 
every right to insist that any judge be 
thoroughly familiar with these rules, 
regulations, standards and other points 
relating to final ratings which the judge 
is to render. The competent judge is 
familiar with the score sheet from which 
his decisions are based. He should know 
the scores of the compositions to be 
performed so well that only occasional 
reference to them is necessary. 

The adjudicator should be certain that 
his standards of performance are in ac- 
cord with those of his associates as 
well as the locality in which he is judg- 
ing. It should be mentioned that these 
standards vary in different sections and 
what is. adjudged as a first division 
standard in one region is often a sec- 
ond or third in another. The lack of 
agreement or knowledge of such stand- 
ards often results in disagreement in 
the final ratings of many adjudicators. 

The. experienced adjudicator also 
recognizes the values of various means 
of recording his judgment and com- 
ments. ‘ 

Such devices as making “codes” serve 
to facilitate the speed with which com- 
ments can be copied. The use of grade 
sheets. using percentages as the basis 
for the divisional rating is also widely 
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Price $1.00 cach 


Ae New stack vo Ve Teidhino of the Piane 
ie ISIDOR PHILIPP 2.2 LOUIS SUGARMAN 


This METHOD represents an original yet simple approach to the teaching of elementary 
piano. Its chief value lies in the fact that it at once attracts the interest of the pupil and, more 
essential, retains it. The aims of this METHOD are attained by a novel system of progressive 
lessons which are characteristically illustrated and provided with appropriate lyrics. In conjunction 
with this, the individual functions of the eye, ear and hand are coordinated towards acquiring the 
fundamentals of sight-reading, ear-training and transposition. Another important feature is the 
technical’ development of the left hand on an equal basis with that of the right—a feature 
heretofore little stressed in other methods. 


By its appeal to the latent musical talents of the student, this METHOD by its genuine 


used by leading adjudicators. Stenogra- 
phers, if used at all, should be music 
majors who are familiar with musical 
terms and instrumentation. 

The common procedure of encircling 
the conductor’s score, and referring such 
circles to the score sheet is also an 
efficient means for following the per- 
formance without undue difficulty. All 
competent adjudicators have given con- 
siderable thought and study to means 
for improving their adjudicating tech- 
niques; each has his own individual 
method for providing adequate and 
worthy comments. 

In conclusion, may I state that the 
competent adjudicator is a gentleman 
of high ethical standards, one who takes 
his assignment seriously and fully recog- 
nizes the importance of his position. He 
is extremely interested in school music 
and in the ideals for which it stands. 
To him the competition-festival is a 
improving the status of 
school music throughout the nation, and 
while his ratings are highly important, 
they can never take the place of the 
comments and criticism which the fes- 
tival has made possible for the par- 
ticipant to receive 


The Essence 
of Music Study 


(Continued from Page 204) 


- ‘which I am pleased to be associated, is 


generally listed as the first and only or- 
chestra supported by a municipality. Yet 
the fact is that the New York City gov- 
ernment gives us not one cent of support! 
It allows us to hire the building (for pay- 
ment of rent!) at a lower figure than the 
normal commercial one. But all this is a 
far cry from the essence of music study— 
or is it? 

“The two most valuable capabilities of 
the orchestral musician are a complete, 
second-nature mastery of his instrument 
which will enable him to express every de- 
sired shade of color and tone and feeling; 
and a complete, second-nature mastery of 


- musical style, which will guide him surely 


into knowing which shade of color and 
tone and feeling he desires. Of the two, 
the second is by far the more important. 
And! it roots, very directly, into the wide, 
general education of which I have spoken. 
There is hardly such a thing as a good 


tone quality—every work requires its own 


tone, the goodness of which is based on 


_ the needs of the composition. And how 


will you know—how will the conductor 
know, how will anyone know—what is 
good tone unless you have an understand- 
ing of the work, in terms of the age and 
the thoughts that produced it? It is far 
from my purpose to seem to disparage in- 
strumental mechanics! Only too ob- 
viously, the musician must be fluent on 
his instrument. But mere playing, no 
matter how fluent, is but the means which 
allows an ‘expression of music to come to 
life. The expression itself must come first. 
And it can come only through a wide un- 
derstanding of music. Hence, my best ad- 
vice to music students is, first, to make 
intelligent, well-rounded individuals of 
themselves, and then, to apply their 
widest and most intelligent thought to ie 
expression of musical ideas.” 


Things 
Youll Soon Forget 
by HA, Casey 


GOOD song is the happy marriage 
A& poetry with music. Students who 
make it sound like a song-without- 
words evidently do not believe matrimony 
is here to stay. 


You can vocalize only on the vowels. 
(“M” and “N” are never vowels except in 
“Home-mmmmm on-nnn the range’— 
and that means never.) 


In singing, the “rests” are as important 
as the notes. (Silence comes like a poul- 
tice to heal the blows of sound.) 


In learning a song, memorize the 
words ... understand them .. . recite 
them .. . dramatize them. Sometime 
later, you can try to ‘sing them—but 
there’s no hurry. 


Correct your mistakes in pronunciation. 
You can’t win fans and musically influ- 
ence people if you sing with a twang, 
dialect, accent, brogue or colloquial ec- 
centricity. 


Exaggerate the consonants—they get 
lost so easily. (Ee ’or ’oo-is not as de- 
lightful as Tea For Two.) 


Of course you have oodles of tempera- 
ment and “expression’’—but why. distort 
the rhythm and thus murder the song? 


Crescendo does not mean “loud”; dim- 


inuendo does not mean “soft.” They mean 
gradually increasing or decreasing the 
power of the tone. 


If you can’t sing a high note without 
sliding up to it, substitute a lower note 
you can hit on the nose. 


Few singers really hear themselves 
sing—luckily for them! After a student 
has made a recording, go away before the 
play-back. Leave her alone with her 
SOrrow. 


Applause can be your undoing. People 
clap their hands at a concert chiefly out 
of politeness. So don’t—don’t—don’t sing 
an “encore” unless they raise the roof. 


Learn how to walk.On the recital stage 
a waddle is not an asset and you’re not 
hiking, with the scouts either. 


Leave the little word-book home, If 
you can’t remember the words of your 
songs, you really haven’t learned the 
songs. ; 


Respect your accompanist. Admit him 
to full-partnership. On occasion, he may 
save your life—and he risks being shot 
as your accomplice, 


If your voice is soprano, mezzo, con- 
tralto, tenor, baritone or bass, then there 
is just one thing to do: postpone your 
recital until you are better prepared. The 
audience can wait. 


Answers to Musikwiz 
TRUE—FALSE 


True 

. False—she was Queen of Babylon 
True 

False—Aria from “Faust” 

True 

False—character in “Pinafore” 

. False—Lieut. Pinkerton 

. True 

. False—Mephisto 

10. True \ 

11 Erue 

12.) True 

13. True 

14. False—Lehar 

15.) True 

16. False—‘Fidelio” is his only opera. 
17. False—imaginative plot 

18. False. Faust chorus 

19. True 

20. True 
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“MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE” 


cooperation of the three senses active in music, should prove to be a permanent foundation 
towards the study of advanced piano. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION ¢ RCA Building « Radio City e New York 20, N. Y. 
Eye, Ear, Hand—Eye, Ear, Hand—Eye, Ear, Hand—Eye, Ear, Hand—Eye, Ear, Hand—Eye, Ear, Se me Ear, Hand—Eye, Ear, 


NORTON “BOOKS THAT LIVE" 
IN MUSIC 


Two books by 


| Walter 
| Piston 


Professor of Music, 
Harvard University 


S COUNTERPOINT A new approach P 

y to the study of counterpoint by one of 

— America’s outstanding composers. In 
contrast to most traditional studies, 

@ Professor Piston states principles and 


K@ gives rules that are based on actual 


kK observations of the practice of com- 
@ posers rather than those invented by the 
theorist. With musical examples and 


exercises to clarify the principles dis- ¢ 


PA cussed. $3.75 


1 HARMONY A concise discussion of 


the harmonic materials commonly used § 


4 by composers. 


At all bookstores 


> ES Send for descriptive catalog 
of Norton Music Books 


RY W. W. NORTON & CO, 101 Sth Ave, N.Y. a: 
PIANO 


SW i N G MADE EASY 


World’s easiest system teaches Beginners or Advanced to 
play like Radio-Record Artists! Learn runs, breaks, blues, 
tricks, basses, negro effects, chimes, Boogie Woogie, intros, 
ends, modernistic, futuristic, weird styles, off-color, riding- 
melody, jam-hot-biue choruses, etc. HUNDREDS of effeets. 
Send for Free Booklet No. 12 and low prices. 
TEACHERS—Use new loose-leaf system. Write! 


SLONE SCHOOL, 2001 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


PIANISTS e TEACHERS 


Piano music that is differéat. 


22 complete break sheets on standard 
tunes. Book | $1.00. Morning Mood 
(Piano Solo) 40¢. Rhythm Lullaby (Piano 
Solo) 40¢. At your favorite music counter 
or direct. Write for catalog and copy of 


The PIANIST magazine, both sent free 
of charge. State if teacher. 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 


“Publishers of Distinctive Piano Music” 
18 North Perry Square, Dept. 5€, Erie, Penna. 
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WHERE SHALL | 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 
FREDERICK DAVIS 


CONDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member Natl. Assn. of Teachers of 
Classes in all branches of 
VOCAL and CHORAL ART 


606 Templeton Building Salt Lake City I, 
Phone 3-0316 (or 4-5746) for appointment 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Paris—New York—Hollywood 
Member. Natl. Assn. of Teachers of Singing 

Developer of Singers of Metropolitan Opera, Chi- 
cago Opera, Hollywood Bowl, Radio, etc. ''VOICE 
FUNDAMENTALS" (J. Fischer & Bro., N. Y. Pub.) 
was endorsed by W. J. Henderson, Amato, Bispham, 
Journet, and others of that great era. 

2150 Beachwood Dr. Hollywood, Calif. 


SYDNEY LEE ANGELL 
PIANO TEACHER 


One of America's Eminent Teachers 

Advanced Pupils or Talented Beginners 
Correspondence Solicited 

2065 Clarkson St. Denver, 


Pag ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Teacher for Piano Teachers 
Modern Piano Technic: Group work for Teachers: 
Coaching concert pianists: Conducting — ‘‘Piano 
Teachers ea 
ROOKS MAYS MUSIC STUDIOS 
1005! eIe Street, Dallas 2, Texas 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN: Mus. Doc. 
Vocal Studio 


Individual training. 
end for reprint from 


Singing 


Utah 


Creative, 
the Etude: 


"Reflections on the Art of Singing’'| 


167 Elmhurst Ave. Detroit 3, Michigan 


LUCIA O'BRIEN LIVERETTE 
Several years assistant to 
LAZAR SAMOILOFF 


Now Teaching in His Academy 


3150 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Phone Fe 8294 


HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


Organist, Conductor & Vocgl Coach 
Individual and class instruction in Organ, Piano 
and Theory. Vocal coaching for Concert, Light and 
Grand Opera with particular attention to breathing, | 
enunciation and proper pronunciation. 
320 Market St. Telephone YUkon 6-1816/ 
San Francisco II California | 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Callf. 
FE. 2597 


THE SAMOILOFF 
BEL CANTO STUDIOS & OPERA ACADEMY 

The only place where you can learn the orjginal 
Samoiloff Bel Canto Method which developed such 
outstanding voices as NELSON EDDY, BIANCA 
SAROYA, DIMITRI ONOFRI. and many others. Now 
under the direction of Zepha Samoiloff. 
Write for Catalog, 3150 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 5 | 
Phone FE 8294 


ELIZABETH SIMPSON 


Author of "Basic Pianoforte Technique" 
Teacher of Teachers. Coach of Young Artists. 
Pupils Prepared for Concert Work. Class Courses 
in Technique, Pianistic Interpretation, Normal 
Methods for Piano Teachers. 

79 McAllister St., Room |, San Francisco; 
2833 Webster St., Berkeley, Cal. 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Advance Piano Interpretation and the Theory work 
required for the degrees of Mus. Bach., and Mus. 
Mas. Special Chopin interpretation. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Colo. 


Phone C-6214 | 


No charge for Audition || 


GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 
HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 

Interesting course—piano, harmony 
Many Successful Pupils 

166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
(Leschetizky) 
Pianist and Teacher 
"Of all pianoforte teachers with whom | have had 
[\to do, either as pupil or associate, Mary Boxall Boyd 
is, in my opinion, the best.''—Leland Hall, Prof. of 
Piano. at Smith College. 
|Add. c/o Nola Studios, 


| 


Sc 4-8385 


113 W. 57th St., New York 
City, N. Y. Summer classes for teachers and students; 
June I5th to Sept. I5th—Mill Hill, Nantucket Island, 
Mass. 


EDWIN HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
FOR PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
NEW YORK CITY: JULY 7—AUGUST 9 
WINTHROP COLLEGE: JUNE 9—JULY 5 
For full information address: 
338 W. 89th Street New York 24, N. Y. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-026/ 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE STUDIOS 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
Mr. Lagourgue is the author of ‘The Secret'’—Daily 
Vocal Exercises—Complete Treatise on Transposition, 
etc. Classes held annually at 
The College International of CANNES, France 
New York Address: 35 West 57th Street 


EDITH SYRENE LISTER 

AUTHENTIC VOICE PRODUCTION 

405 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Collaborator and Associate Teacher with the late W. 
Warren Shaw and Endorsed by Dr. Floyd S. Muckey 
Wednesday: Troup Music Studio, Lancaster, Pa. 
Thursday: 309 Presser Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 


LA FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 

Among those who have studied with Mr. La Forge are: 

Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tibbett, Richard Crooks, 

and Mme. Matzenauer. 

1100 Park Ave., Corner 89th St., 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Private lessons, class lessons in Fundamentals 
Summer- -class, Southwest Harbor, Me. 
801 Steinway Bldg. New York City 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
|Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Moritz Moszkowski 
land Joseph Hofmann, 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 
Summer Master Class—June 15 to August 15. 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA 


Dramatic Soprano 

Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing corrected 

Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 
8 West 86th Street New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Concert Singer — Teacher 
Voice Building, Breathing, 
Diction, Expression, Style. 

In preparation for 
Radio, Screen, Stage, 
Concert, Opera. 


New York 


405 E. 54 St. New York City 


Detroit, Mich. 


Tell Your Music Loving Friends about 


Tel. Vo-5—1362 


THE ETUDE and ask them to give 


you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 


THE ETUDE 1712 Chestn 


ut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN HARMONY 


A “SELF INSTRUCTOR” 


by JOSEPH A. HAGEN 


Formerly Editor of Musical Theory for ‘‘The International Musician”’ 
To this course a KEY has been added which eliminates the need of a teacher. 


Tt supplies a long-felt want of musicians, 


especially those who live in remote 


districts where services of a teacher are unobtainable. Write for particulars 


and MONEY-BACK guarantee. 
JOSEPH A. HAGEN - - = 70 


Webster Avenue, Paterson, N. J. 


The World of Music 


. Music News from Everywhere’ 


MUSIC WEEK will be celebrated this 
year during the week, May 4-11. The 
twenty-fourth annual observance, this 
year’s Music Week theme will be “Music 
Is Especially Needed—Now.” A “Letter of 
Suggestions” for observance of the week 
has been prepared for distribution with- 
out charge. Copies may be secured by 
writing to National and Inter-American 
Music Week Committee, 315 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A NEW YORK- debut, with a drama- 
packed background, took place early in 
February, when Miklos Gafni, Hungarian 
tenor, gave a recital in Town Hall. Dis- 
covered while in a Nazi slave labor camp 
to be the possessor of an unusual singing 
voice, he was given instruction by three 
fellow prisoners, who later suffered death 
in the gas chambers. Following liberation 
by the Russians, he went to Budapest, 
where he made a sensational appearance 
in the Hungarian State Opera. Following 
several months’ study in Milan and in 
Rome, he made his way to the United 
States. Critics refer to his voice as “phe- 


.nomenal.” 


THE PHILHARMONIC REPERTOIRE OR- 
CHESTRA, a new group similar to the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association in New York 
City, has been formed in Los Angeles. 
Like the New York organization, the new 
group will give young instrumentalists 


practical experience by establishing a 
training orchestra in which they may 
play. Auditions have been supervised by 
Alfred Wallenstein, director of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, The di- 
rector of the new organization will be 
John Barnett, associate conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas, had its third an- 
nual grand opera festival in February, 
when a series of four performances was 
given in the Municipal Auditorium. The 
operas given were “Aida” (two perform- 
ances), “Faust,” and “Madam Butterfly.” 
Four singers from the Metropolitan 
Opera, Stella Roman, Licia Albanese, 
Charles Kullman, and Frederick Jagel 
were imported, the remaining talent be- 
ing local. Max Reiter, conductor of the 
San Antonio Symphony, directed the per- 
formances, and the choral singers were 
provided by Trinity College Music De- 
partment, 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
will present a series of twelve concerts 
at the Berkshire Festival, Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Massachusetts, during July and 
August. Most of the concerts will be con- 
ducted by Serge Koussevitzky, with Leon- 
ard Bernstein, and Robert Shaw, of the 
faculty of the Berkshire Music Center, 
being invited by Dr. Koussevitzky to be 
guest conductors. 


A WELL EARNED DECORATION 
John Gregg Paine, General Manager of the American Society of Composers, 


Authors and Publishers, 


received from Ambassador Henri 


Bonnet, for the 


Government of France, the Medal of the Order of the Cross of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, for his services for French musical art in America. 
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ALL PIANISTS! 


From CAVANAUGH PIANO SCHOOLS: 


We now have a Limited Reprint Supply of our 
PIANO INSTRUCTION BOOKS. Due to the still 
acute paper shortage, no more reprints will be 
available this year. 


HURRY! HURRY!! HURRY!!! 


(Orders shipped same day as received) 


You now can own Cavanaugh’s finest 
PROFESSIONAL PIANO PLAYING INSTRUCTION BOOK— 
(Exclusively Popular Music)—100 Pages of up-to- 
the-minute Piano Styles. Learn to build up songs 
with Chords — Basses — Fill-ins — Modulations — 
Breaks—Intros—Endings and 1001 Modern Ideas, 
FOR THE BEGINNER—MEDIUM—ADVANCED PIANIST 

©A GOLD MINE OF MATERIAL! 

JAZZ-SWING-SWEET-SYNCOPATION-JUMP- 
PROFESSIONAL-BOOGIE-all these in 1 Big Book. 

-Bea Master Arranger and Stylist—EXTRA: You re- 
ceive a Booklet containing 45esson assignments. 
This material is that which is used in Cavanaugh 
Schools by their Instructors. These lesson assign- 
ments will guide you throughout the large Instruc- 
tion Book—Easy and so much fun you'll marvel at 
the results. 


BE OUR GUEST! (This offer for U.S. only) 
Yes, for 4 Days — order our Book — Look it over— 
Examine It—Test it Out—We’ll guarantee you'll 
never part with it. You also receive an 88 Piano 
Keyboard Chart showing all the keys on the piano 
and where to play them (This is for Beginners), 


This is what you receive from Cavanaughs: 1—A 


: 100 Page Professional Piano Playing Instruction 


Book. 2—Our Booklet of 45 Lesson Assignments. 
3—The 88 Keyboard Indicator. 

ONE PRICE—$10.00 COMPLETE 

After 4 days, if you are not completely satisfied, 
return the Book and get your money back. 
How to order: Mail check, P.M.O. or Bank Draft. 
We will hold deposit while you examjne the Book. 
Cavanaugh Books are packed special, postpaid 
and insured anywhere in the World. ACT NOW! 
TODAY!! We have only 100 Books to sell. 


Write Mack Starm, Dept. E 
CAVANAUGH PIANO SCHOOLS 
475 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. 


Has Your Child 


the advantage of piano study with 
a member of the 


NATIONAL GUILD 
of PIANO TEACHERS 


A goal of achievement for every student suitable 
to his age and advancement. 
(NOT A CONTEST) 


The Better Teachers Are Members 
Chapters in every large music center 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


IRL ALLISON, M. A. 


FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT 


Box 1113 AUSTIN, TEXAS 


DILLER-QUAILE 
School of Music 


Normal Department for the train- 
ing of teachers in modern 
methods of teaching music. 

Adult Department for students 
who wish to specialize in 
piano and musicianship. 

Junior Department for children 
and young people. 

66 East 80th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 


~ ScHOOLS—COLLEGES 


eee UL LEGE it 


KNOX Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
COLLEGE Thomas W. Williams, Chairman 
. Catalogue sent upon request. 
OF MUSIC 
Wade E. Miller, Pres, 
the B. Mus., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Rates 
reasonable. In the heart of the Shenandoah 


S | EN AN D 0 AH CONSERVATORY 
Courses leading to 
Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 
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THE BALTIMORE SYMPHONY ORCHES- 


‘TRA, conducted by Reginald Stewart, its 


regular conductor, who also is director of 
Peabody Conservatory of Music gave its 
first concert in New York City on Febru- 
ary 5. The orchestra was assisted by 
Georges Enesco, distinguished Ruman- 
ian violinist. - 


THE MEMBERS of the Trapp Family, 
world famous as the Trapp Family Sing- 
ers, have been formed into a corporation 
to further the cause of relief in their 
native country. Known as the Trapp 
Family Austrian Relief, Inc., with its 
principal office in the Trapp farmhouse 
at Stowe, Vermont, the business of pro- 
viding “general help and relief to poor, 
displaced and unfortunate people of all 
nationalities and creeds,” in the Trapp’s 
native Austria will be carried on by mem- 
bers of the famous singing family. 


ERNST BACON, of the faculty of Syra- 
cuse University, has been awarded a 
$1,000 commission by the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund of Columbia University to compose 
an opera for the festival of American 
music to be held at Columbia University 
in the spring of 1949. Mr. Bacon also has 
been awarded the David Bispham Mem- 
orial Medal by the American Opera So- 
ciety of Chicago for his “A Tree on the 
Plains,” the opera composed in 1941 on 
commission from the League of Composers. 


WALTER HENDL, assistant conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, directed the orchestra on Feb- 
ruary 27 and 28 in two of its regular sub- 
scription concerts, when he gave the 
world premiére of the Third Symphony 
of Peter Mennin, young American com- 
poser. Mr. Hendl also appeared as piano 
soloist-in Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto. 


JASCHA HEIFETZ gave the world pre- 
miére of Erich Korngold’s Violin Con- 
certo in D, with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra on February 15. 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE BAND 
will next year celebrate the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its founding, 
which took place in 1798 in Philadelphia. 
In connection with the event, an exhibit 
is being planned in Washington, D. C. 
of souvenirs connected with the band and 
its illustrious leaders, among whom was 
the renowned John Philip Sousa. Anyone 
having pictures, newspaper articles, or 
any other souvenirs of the band or of 
Mr. Sousa is invited to send them to 
Captain William H. Santelmann, Leader, 
U.S. Marine Band, Washington, D. C. 


VIRGINIA MacWATTERS, soprano from 
Philadelphia, a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and Jess Walters of 
New York, were given an enthusiastic re- 
ception when they made their debuts in 
Massenet’s “Manon” at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, London, on Janu- 
ary 30. q 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MAY 
FESTIVAL of the University of Michigan 
will be held at Ann Arbor, May 8 to 11. 
Seven major artists from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association; The Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy and 
Alexander Hilsberg; the University Cho- 
ral Union; and the Youth Chorus will 


participate. Among the singers will be 


Helen Traubel, Regina Resnik, Anna 
Kaskas, Ferrucio Taglavini, Frederick 
Jagel, Nicola Moscona, and Ezio Pinza. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, is now on the 
growing list of American cities supporting 
a symphony orchestra, with the recent 
formation of the Nashville Symphony 
Orchestra. Former Warrant Officer Wil- 
liam Strickland of New York City has 
been elected conductor, and with- the 
formation of the Nashville Civic Music 
Association, it is planned to place the 
project on a solid musical and financial 
foundation. 


ROBERT CASADESUS, eminent French 
pianist, who is head of the School of Mu- 
sic for Americans in the Palace of. Fon- 
tainebleau, France, has announced that 
applications are now being received for 
enrollment in the summer session which 
begins on July 1. 


THE BAY PSALM BOOK, one of eleven 
copies of the work known to be extant, 
was recently purchased at auction by Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach for $151,000. 


ARTUR RODZINSKI, who has been mu- — 


sical director of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra since 1943, 
has resigned, and according to latest re- 
ports has accepted the position of musical 
director of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, 


JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER, American 
composer, has been awarded the annual 
gold medal of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters for distinguished serv- 
ices. The 1947 Award, reserved for the 
field of music, is in recognition of Mr. 
Carpenter’s outstanding work in his 
chosen profession. This is the third 
medal awarded for music in the entire 
history of the institute. Mr. Carpenter’s 
works include symphonies, symphonic 
Suites, ballets, chamber music, songs, and 
choruses. 


BRUNO WALTER, distinguished conduc- 
tor of international fame, has been named 
musical advisor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra for the 
season, 1947-48. As musical advisor, Mr. 
Walter will have supervision of the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra, the selection of 
guest conductors and soloists, and the 
planning of programs. Guest conductors 
will be Dimitri Mitropoulos, Charles 
Muench, Leopold Stokowski, and George 
Szell. 


GEORGE ANTHEIL’S new violin concerto 
was given its first performance on Feb- 
ruary 9, when it was played by the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, Antal Dorati con- 
ducting, with Werner Gebauer, concert- 
master of the orchestra, as soloist. The 
concerto was written for Mr. Gebauer. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 
PANY’S spring tour this year is the longest 
in the history of the company. It covers 
7,440 miles and includes fifty-seven per- 
formances in fourteen major cities of the 
East, Midwest, and Southwest. The tour 
began on March 17 in Baltimore and will 
end in Rochester on May 19. For the first 
time, the city of San Antonio, Texas, is 
included in the itinerary. 


ULYSSES KAY, Negro student at Colum- 
bia University, and Earl George, a student 
at the Eastman School of Music, Roches- 
ter, New York, were the joint winners of 
the $1,000 prize in the third annual 
George Gershwin Memorial Contest, con- 
ducted by the Victory Lodge of B’nai 

(Continued on Page 240) 
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e° Robbins °e 


°° MAMMOTH BOOKS *, 


. are ‘back again! S 
eo. s : 
°, > Today’s Outstanding pe: 


Music Value! , °® 


Each Robbins Mammoth Book contains 192: 
pages of world-famous compositions. Jf these 
compositions were bought separately their 
total cost would be many times more than 
the price of the book. Each book is a large 
music library in itself, offered to you at a 
sensationally low price! : 


MAMMOTH Cellection of 
FAMOUS PIANO MUSIC 


No. 1—-58 complete piano numbers of world. 
famous favorites, including Siboney, March 
Of The Mannikins, Chopin's Polonaise, etc., 
plus the best known works of master com- 
posers. 


MAMMOTH Collection of 
WORLD FAMOUS SONGS 


No. 2—Words and music of 181 song classics, 
including popular ballads, operatic arias, folk 
songs and light concert pieces, suitable for 
all musical occasions. 


MAMMOTH Collection of J 
CHILDREN'S PIANO PIECES 


No. 3—153 pieces by Chopin, Dvorak, 
Brahms, MacDowell, Schubert, Tschaikowsky, 
etc. Includes Liebestraum, For Elise, Turkish 
March, etc.—all simplified: arrangements for 
beginners. 


MAMMOTH Collection of 
FAMOUS CHILDREN'S SONGS 


No. 4—The biggest children's song book, In- 
cludes Rounds, Mother Goose Songs, Games, 
Lullabies and original melodies written for 
Stevenson's Garden of Verses. 


MAMMOTH Collection of 
VIENNESE WALTZES 


No. 6—This large volume of world-famous 
waltzes contains 15 Strauss waltzes, 7 Wald- 
teufel waltzes and 14 others by Lanner, 
Czibulka, Chabrier, Lehar, Schubert and 
others. 


MAMMOTH Collection of 
MODERN PIANO MUSIC 


No. 10—This book of modern compositions 
is the publishing sensation of all times! Con- 
tains works by Ravel, Rachmaninoff, Tschai- 
kowsky, Sibelius, Debussy, Prokofieff, ete. 


MAMMOTH Collection of 
AMERICAN SONGS 


No. 11—This great American song anthology 
contains 188 titles, including many famous 
copyrights plus traditional, folk, Western, 
minstrel, spiritual and Stephen Foster songs. 


Price $1.25 each 
at your dealer or direct 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Avenue * New York 19, N. Y. 
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Getting Over The Hump 
by “Libhe VW). Jordan 


NE DAY a general and his 
O officers were considering the 

terrain over which their army 
must cross to reach the scene of 
their next operation. Together they 
had gone over the ground very care- 
fully and had mapped it out in 
sections. Said the general, rubbing 
his forehead, “It would all be easy 
going except for that stretch of 
mountainous country in the middle. 
We'll need special equipment to get 
our supply trains over that hump, 
and we will have to go slow. But we 
can manage it because we know now 
just what the difficulty is and where 
we will meet it.” 

Now, in music, you yourself are the 
general and your fingers are the 
officers, and in starting a new piece 
you will notice that your problem is, 
in certain ways, similar to the prob- 
lem the general was facing. For in- 
stance, you will usually find a lot of 
phrases where there will be “easy 
going.” But then you will soon realize 
there are some sections you do not 
find so simple, like that stretch of 
mountainous country in the middle, 
where, perhaps you stumble, play 
wrong notes or limp through with 
twisted rhythm. You find you will 
need special equipment to get over 
this hump. Perhaps some places are 
even getting stumblier and rougher 
because you put on speed before you 
are ready to do so, whereas the gen- 
eral said it would be necessary to go 
slow over the rough terrain. 

Are you sure you locate all the 
bumps, at least the large ones, before 
you work on the composition as a 
whole? . 

Are you sure you know just what 
the difficulty is and just where you 
meet it? 

Are you sure you know just what 
special technical equipment is needed 
in those places? 

Correct fingering is needed, if it is 
a matter of stumbles; bright eyes 
-are needed if it is a matter of acci- 
dentals. Those accidentals are there 
because the piece goes “visiting” for 
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a while in a neighboring key, but it 
does not stay there long enough for 
the new key to hang up its signature 
at the entrance. Find out what the 
new key is and just exactly where the 
piece steps into it and out of it. 

Good counting, or tapping the beat 
is needed, if the trouble is a matter 
of rhythm; extra concentration is 
needed, if it is a matter of under- 
standing and memorizing. 

Do not always start your practice 
at the beginning of the piece, but 
start at the beginning of the biggest 
hump. Then you can do the easy 
parts and go right through the piece 
as though it were all easy, because 
you will have prepared the road over 
the rough terrain, and the listeners 
will not even know there was a hump 
or a rough road to travel. Then, your 
performance will be a joy to listen to 
and it will do honor to the composer 
who wrote the piece, and who, could 
he hear it, would say, “bravo.” , 


Rests | 
by Frances W. Blose 


The silences come trooping through 
the measures, 
Small spaces ‘twixt the running 
rush of sound; 
They make the melodies stand out 
more clearly, ‘ 
They make their lovely quietnesses 
found. 


‘(Playlet for two. Ss 8 Melos Pune 


| be Pe oe Sill he 


(Taken from a ‘true story of Stephen Foster’s Life) 


CHARACTERS: Stephen Foster and his brother, Morrison. 
Scene: Living room with piano, desk and chairs. Morrison seated at desk. 


STEPHEN (entering, holding sheet of 
music paper): Morrison, I want a 
name of a Southern river that has 
two syllables. Can you think of-one 
for me? 

Morrison (looking up from desk) :.A 
Southern river with two syllables? 
No, I can’t think of any. What do 
you want that for? 

STEPHEN (showing the sheet of music 
paper in his hand): I want to use 
it in the new song I have written. 
Must have two syllables. 

Morrison: Oh, I see. Well, let me 
think. What about Yazoo? Would 
that do? 

STEPHEN: No, that won’t do. It’s been 
used before. 

Morrison: What about Pedee? That 
has two syllables. 

TE=itxi; (humming, moving his head 

ite rhythm of Old Folks at 
x .2,: No.Won’t do. The syllables 
are all right but the name is not 
what I want. Is that the best you 
.can do? 

Morrison (turning to his writing 
again): That’s all I can think of 
now. What do J know about rivers? 

STEPHEN (moving slowly toward 
door): Then I suppose it will have 
to do, but it’s not what I want. 

Morrison: What’s the name of this 
song of yours? 

STEPHEN: “Way. Down upon de Old 
Plantation.” (He goes out as Mor- 
rison picks up his pen and writes 
for a few moments alone.) 

STEPHEN (re-entering): Oh, I say, 
Morrison, can’t you really think of 
a better name than that, one that 
is sort of different? 

Morrison (pulling the atlas toward 
him) : I’l] look on the map. Maybe 
we can find something there. (He 
runs his finger over a few pages. 
Stephen stands, looking over his 
shoulder, then starts toward the 
door impatiently.) 

Morrison: Say! Wait a minute! Don’t 


Stephen Foster’s Birthplace, “The White Cottage” 
near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


13, The 


go yet, Steve. What about this? 
STEPHEN (eagerly) : What is it? 
Morrison: This one, right here 
(pointing on page). It is the name 
of a river in Florida; empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Name is Swan- 
nee. 
STEPHEN: That’s it. That’s it, exactly. 
(He goes to piano, places the sheet 
of music paper on piano rack, takes 
his pencil and writes.) That’s just 
the name I want. I’ll strike out 
Pedee and put Swanee in its place. 
It’s going into the title, too. Here 
we are—“Way Down upon de 
Swanee River.” 
Morrison (smiling and closing at- 
las): Play it for me, Stephen, 
(STEPHEN plays and sings first verse 
of song. Morrison joins in as 
Stephen repeats the chorus.) 
(Additional voices may be heard off 
Stage if desired, as curtain falls.) 


Game of Colors 

by Betty Griffis 
Fill in the blanks in the following song 
titles with colors. The player. filling in the 
most titles in a given number of minutes 
is the winner. 


1, The Old Mare; 2, The Beau- 

tiful ______ Danube; 3, Oh, dem 

Slippers; 4, A Pair of Wings; 5 
Cliffs of Dover; 6, Bells 


of Scotland; 7, Darling Nellie 
Little Home in the West; 9, Old 

Joe; 10, Thine Eyes So _. 
and Tender; 11, When They Ring the 
—_—____— Bells; 12, Baa, Baa =" Sheep; 
__. Alsatian Mountains; 14, 
______ Threads Among the ; 15, 
Little Boy 1.6525. River Val- 
ley; 17, The Little Hen; 18, 
There’s a Hill Faraway; 19, 
Wearin? Sof : the. 232 so2 or 0 ene 
bes es amd: een ag 


Quiz No. 19 
The Piano 
. Name three ancestors of the piano. 
2. Are there seventy-two, eighty-eight 
or one-hundred-four keys on a 
piano? 

3. What is the right pedal called? 
4. Which two of the following com-— 
< posers are noted for their concertos 
for piano and orchestra, Handel, 
Donizetti, Chopin, Wagner, Grieg? — 
5. How does the “soft” pedal work on 
a grand piano? — : 
6. How does it work on an upright gis: 
piano? iS 
7. Are the hammers which strike the : 

strings made of leather, felt or 
velvet? « 

8. What is the full name of the piano” 
and what does it mean? : 
9. Was the first piano made in Ger 
many, Austria, Italy or England? - 
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The Junior EruvE will award three at- 


_ tractive prizes each month for the neatest 


and best stories or essays and for answers 
to puzzles. Contest is open to all boys and 
girls under eighteen years of age. 

Class A, fifteen to eighteen years of 
age; Class B, twelve to fifteen; Class C, 
under twelve years. 

Names of prize winners will appear on 
this page in a future issue of THE ETUDE. 
The thirty next best contributors will re- 
ceive honorable mention. 


Put your name, age and class in which 


‘i Etude Contest 


you enter on upper left corner of your 
paper, and put your address on upper 
right corner of your paper. 


Write on one side of paper only. Do 
not use typewriters and do not have any- 
one copy your work fér you. 

Essay must. contain not over one hun- 
dred and fifty words and must be re- 
ceived at the Junior Etude Office, 1712 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia (1), Pa., by 
the 22nd of April. Results of contest 
will appear in July. No essay contest this 
month. See below for special announce- 
ment. 


Results of Original Composition 
Contest : 
Prize Winners 


Class A, Audrey Cereghino (Age 15), 
California, for a Russian Dance for 
Accordion. 

Special mention to John D. McLain, Jr. 
(Age 15), Arkansas. : 

Class B, James Mason Martens (Age 13), 
West Virginia, for vocal solo, “Lux 
Aeterna.” 

Special mention to Charles Peck, Ken- 

_neth Carter, John Yurkowski. 

Class C, Albert Turner Holtz (Age 7) , New 
Jersey, for a school song (words and 
music). ¢ 

Special mention to Christine Manderfeld, 
and Anna Yurkowski. 


Honorable Mention for Original 
Compositions: 

Genevieve Sienkiewiez, Mary Frances Ten- 
holder, Betsy Parker, Huda Messmen, Edward 
Morris, David Sceptre, Carolyn Fehlinge, Al- 
bert Ruth Mariner, Margaret Fuerth, Alison 
Ann May, Te Tusselman, Bobby Luben, Doris 
Storham, John Dry, Ennis Applegate, 
Truitt, Florence Barnes, Natalie Walters, Ed- 
wina Lederman, William H. Moultrie. 


Answers to Quiz 

1, Clavichord, spinet, harpischord; 2, 
eighty-eight; 3. damper pedal because it 
raises the dampers from the strings and 
allows them to continue to vibrate until 
the pedal is released; 4, Chopin and 
Grieg; 5, Shifts the entire keyboard a 
tiny bit to the right so the hammers 
strike only two of the three strings for 
each tone; 6, shifts the hammers closer 
to the strings; 7, felt; 8, pianoforte, or 
formerly forte piano, meaning soft-loud; 


_ 9, in Italy in the eighteenth century; 10, 


sostenuto pedal used to raise the damp- 
ers from only the keys struck before it is 
depressed, other keys not being affected. 
Usually it is connected to the keys in the 
lower registers only. 


(Send answers to letters in care of 
the Junior Etude) 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 6 

We havea total of ninety active and asso- 
ciate members in our EtupE Club. Our ensem- 
ble members range from eighth grade through 
high school. We are sending you a photograph 
of the ensemble, the rules for membership 
being (a) eighteen hours a week practicing; 
(b) nothing less than grade B at all private 
lessons; (c) not more than one excused ab- 
sence in each term. Because of these rules our 
ensemble has progressed rapidly and was 
asked to broadcast during music week, spon- 
sored by the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. 
This ensemble also plays twice a year at our 
Art Museum. Our club has pins and our ban- 
ner is blue and_gold. 

From your friend, 
Patsy WERRELL, Ohio 

(N.B. Photograph referred to above appeared 

in November issue) 
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Special Poetry Contest 

This month there is another . special 
contest for Junior Etuders—original po- 
ems. If you do not have one already writ- 
ten, get out your pencils and feel poetic 
and write something. Many of the poems 
received last year were really very excel- 
lent, and this year we want to have even 
a bigger and better contest. Follow regu- 
lar rules at top of this page, and remem- 
ber the closing date, April 22. Your poem 
may be of any type and any length, but 
of course it must relate in some way to 
music. 


Answers to Game of Colors 
1, Gray; 2, blue; 3, golden; 4, silver; 5, white; 
6, blue; 7, gray; 8, gray; 9, black; 10, blue; 11, 
golden; 12, black; 13, blue; 14, silver, gold; 
15, blue; 16, red; 17, red; 18, green; 19, green; 
20, red, white, blue. 


Walter C. Crawford, Jr. 
St. Genevieve, Mo, 


Dear Junior Etupve: 

I have taken piano lessons for eight years 
and have played in many recitals. I have two 
goals, one is to play Grieg’s Piano Concerto 
and the other is to play Liszt's Hungarian 
Rhapsody, No. 2. Do any other Junior Etuders 
have such goals, or am I merely heading for. 
the stars? I would like to ask one question, 
When do other freshmen in high school prac- 
tice? I leave for school at eight o’clock and 

et home at four in the afternoon. I am in 
our clubs, take one lesson a week, work in 
the Public Library three nights after school 
and-on Saturday mornings; am an active 
member of our Student Conference, and 
somehow I manage to keep on the honor 
roll in school. In other words, I’m an ex- 
trovert. 

From your friend, 
Flora Burger (Age 14), 
Illinois 
N.B. Has any one any suggestions for Flora 
about when to practice? 


Dear JuNIoR ETuDE: a 
I have been reading your columns for quite 
a while but have never written to you before. 
I have taken both violin and piano lessons 
but my heart’s desire is vocal lessons, which 
I am now taking. I am in our school glee- 
club and in our church choir, I have one 
difficulty with my piano music and that is 
sight reading, although I memorize every- 
thing very easily. 
From your friend, é 
Kathryn Martin (Age 14); 
Hawaii 
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DERTIN 
COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


A professional music school in an attractive . 
college town. (Member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music.) 


Thorough instruction for carefully selected 
students in all branches of music under artist teachers. 


Special training in band and choir direction. 


Write for catalogue describing Oberlin’s conservatory 


courses and its superior equipment (200 practice 
rooms, 23 modern organs, etc.). Degrees: Bachelor of 
Music, Bachelor of School Music; Master of 

Music, Master of Music Education. 


Frank H. Shaw, Director, Box 547, Oberlin, Ohio. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY’) 
| OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 


61st year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, President, 573 Kimball Building, Chicag 


| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 by Dr. F. Ziegfeld RUDOLPH GANZ, Presiden 


CONFERS DEGREES OF B.MUS., B.MUS.ED., M.MUS., M.MUS.ED. 5 
Member of North Central Association and National Association of Schools of Music 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN AND NON-PROFESSIONAL 


Address Registrar, 60 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


PEABODY vei 


REGINALD STEWART, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


JUNE 30 
AUG. 9 


Faculty of distinguished musicians 
Tuition in all grades and branches 


Special Teacher's Refresher Course 
° Practice pianos and organs available 
Tuition $20 to $35, according to grade and study 


Arrangements for classes now being made 
Circulars mailed 


Fall Term Begins October 1st 


Ky 
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GREAT DAYS MUSICALLY!—Music teach- 
ers everywhere are busier than ever, and 
many communities need more teachers 
of music. Public schools, conservatories, 
colleges, and other institutions in many 
cases are short of music teachers on their 
staffs, All this. indication of more in- 
dividuals studying music helps to ex. 
plain why in these days of less available 
paper than during any year of the war, 
music publishers are hard-put to meet 
the greater-than-ever demand for mu- 
sic publications. However, the fact that 
many who used other sources are turn- 
ing to the direct mail service of the 
THEODORE PRESSER Co. indicates. that 
some other sources of supply have not 
been able to do as well as. the THEODORE 
PRESSER Co. has been able to do. 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. direct-mail serv- 
ice is popular because it offers a single 
source of supply for music of all publish- 
ers and also because it is the distributing 
headquarters for all the publications 
in the catalogs of the THEODORE PRESSER 
Co., the OLIvER Dirson Co., and THE 
JOHN CHURCH Co. There are also exam- 
ination privileges offered on any publi- 
cations in these three catalogs, with the 
exception of biographical and general 
musical literature publications, and not 
to be overlooked is the service whereby 
music workers may describe their needs, 
making the request that a selection of 
suggested publications to meet the de- 
scribed needs be sent for examination 
with return privileges on any not used. 


Learn about this or any other features 
of ‘THEODORE PRESSER Co. direct-mail 
service. Simply write the THEODORE 
PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 1, Pa. Catalogs on any specified 
classification of music publications 
cheerfully will be sent free on request. 


THE COVER ON THIS ISSUE—This pic- 
ture is entitled ‘““Mozart’s First Love” and 
for many years it has been a favorite in 
Europe. Mozart is depicted as playing 
the violin for his first love. This reminds 
us of the interesting fact that Mozart, a 
child prodigy, was playing the violin 
when he was only. about six or seven 
years of age before he had any formal 
instruction on the instrument. 


On August 4, 1782 Mozart married 
Constanze Weber. She was the daughter 
of Fridolin Weber, of Mannheim, who 
was an operatic prompter and coach. 
Weber was the father of four daughters 
and two of them, Josefa and Aloysia, 
achieved fame as opera stars in Munich. 
Mozart for a while was infatuated with 
Aloysia before she made a name for her- 
self as an operatic soprano. 


Prior to meeting the Weber family, 
Mozart, when he was at Augsburg, dem- 
onstrated a very strong affection for his 
young cousin, Anna Maria Thekla Mo- 
zart. Although his father and his sister, 
Nannerl, endeavored to turn him away 
from his various attachments, particu- 
larly from his choice of Constanze as his 
wife-to-be, Wolfgang went through with 
his plans and made Constanze his wife. 
She was a good singer and a fine musi- 
cian, and for nine years endeavored to 
be his helpmate. Mozart did much good 
work after his marriage, although there 
were domestic difficulties and financial 
shortages. Constanze bore him six chil- 
dren, but four died in infancy. 


Just about two months short. of his 
36th birthday, after months of ill health, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart passed away 
on December 5, 1791. 
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: April 1947 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
OFFERS 


All of the books in this list are in 
preparation for publication. The 
low Advance Offer Cash Prices ap- 
ply only to orders placed NOW. 
Delivery (postpaid) will be made 
when the books. are published. 
Paragraphs describing each pub- 
lication appear on these pages. 


The Adventures of Peter the Piano—An 
Illustrated Story for Children 
Dorothea J. Byerly 
Chapel Echoes—An Album of Sacred and 
Meditative Music for Pianists Young and 
oO Peery 
The Child Tschaikowsky—Childhood Days of 
Famous Composers 
Lottie Ellsworth Coit and Ruth Bampton 
Ella Ketterer's Book of Piano Pieces—For 
Piano Solo 
Etudes for Every Pianist............. Maier .60 
Fantasy in F-Sharp Minor—For Two Pianos, 
FoursHands: oe ncsten ae Ralph Federer .50 
King Midas—Cantata for Two-Part—Treble 
MOISES och Nee Salem ea Thaxter-Strong .35 
Mendelssohn's Organ Works......... Kraft .75 
More Themes from the Great Concertos— 
For (Pianos. cic. paises Henry Levine .« 
The Music Fun. Book—A Work Book for 
Young Piano Beginners 
Virginia Montgomery .25 
Music Made Easy—A Work Book 
Mara Ville . 
Rhythmic Variety in Piano Music—For the 


-50 


Selected Second Grade Studies for Piano... 
David Lawton 


Ten Etudettes in Thirds and Sixths—For Piano 
Mana-Zucca 


Twenty-Four Short Studies—For Technic and 
Sight Reading for Piano...L. A. Wilmot .30 


Twenty Teachable Tunes—For Piano 
Opal Louise Hayes .25 


You Can Play the Piano, Part One. .Richter .35 
You Can Play the Piano, Part Two . .Richter 


TEN ETUDETTES IN THIRDS AND SIXTHS, 
for Piano, by Mana-Zucca—Teachers want- 
ing a high grade of piano study material 
with good musical content, will undoubt- 
edly want ‘this new work in their li- 


braries. It contains excellent third and | 


fourth grade pieces; all pieces included 
are written in double notes in a variety 
of keys and rhythmic patterns. There- 
fore, each hand acquires an equal 
amount of serious practice. 

While this book ds in preparation, one 
copy to a customer may be ordered at 
the special: Advance of Publication Cash 
Price, 25 cents postpaid. 


TWENTY TEACHABLE TUNES, for Piano, 
by Opal Louise Hayes—This new book by 
Miss Hayes presents its oe in major 
keys only. The range of difficulty will 
be from” first melodies, divided between 
hands, to pieces in grade one-and-one- 
half, Published in the popular oblong 
format, the book is attractively illus- 
trated. 

Prior to publication a single copy may 
be reserved at the special Advance of 
Publication Cash Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES 


A poy Bulletin of Interest to all Music Lovers 


MUSIC MADE EASY, 4A Work Book by Mara 
Ville—Music Mapre Easy follows the mate- 
rial of ALL IN ONE, a piano method for 
beginners by Robert Nolan Kerr; how- 
ever, it may be used as supplementary 
work ‘with any method and will prove 
particularly helpful to the grade teacher 
in providing the theory of music so indis- 
pensable to the sight singing which forms 
a part of the classroom routine. 

The material includes such funda- 
mentals as music symbols, note values, 
time signatures, scales, rhythm, accent, 
ties, slurs, and tetrachords, Some features 
of the book are presented in séveral dif- 
ferent ways, such as “A Story in Notes,” 
a matching test, and true-false tests— 
every teacher. knows the need of con- 
stant drill and review—nor can the im- 
portance of fundamental principles’ be 
overestimated. Through actual writing of 
notes and musical symbols the pupils’ 
progress is materially enhanced. Then, 
too, the book appeals to children’s innate 
love for scrap books and work books. 
Clever poetry and attractive illustrations 
interest the pupils. 

A perusal of a first-off-the-press copy 
at the special Advance of Publication 
Cash Price of 25 cents, postpaid, will 
assure the teacher that music dollars 
will be well spent for Music MADE Easy. 


ELLA KETTERER’S BOOK OF PIANO 
PIECES—Miss Ketterer’s many piano 
pieces in grades two-and-one-half to 
three have been most successful, and 
for this book the author has selected 
the best to make a collection that will 
appeal to students and teachers because 
of its educational value. A surprising 
variety will be found in rhythmic pat- 
terns and tempi, contrasting styles, and 
range of subjects. 

Single copies of this book may be or- 
dered now at the ‘special Advance of 
Publication Cash Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


+ 


CHAPEL ECHOES—An Album of Sacred 
Meditative Music for Pianists Young and Old, 
Compiled and Arranged by Rob Roy Peery— 
Among Presser book publications for 
which there is a consistent demand, no 
type is more popular than that which 
contains music for church or Sunday 
School, or for Sabbath Day playing in the 
home. Most of these books present music 
in grades 3 to 5. Hence, they are beyond 
the capabilities of ambitious students just 
well along in grade two. Most of the more 
than thirty easier-to-play arrangements 
in this book have been made from famous 
choral works and symphonies, bringing 
the best appropriate music to performers 
who otherwise would not be able to 
enjoy it. i 

In advance of publication orders for 
single copies of this book may be placed 
at the special Introductory Cash Price, 
40 cents, postpaid. Because of copyright 
restrictions copies may be sold only in 
the U. S. A. and its possessions. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


PIANO, Compiled by ‘David » 
pieces are the works of those apes 


Concerto No. 1”; 


whose studies constituted Mr. Lawton’s 


recent compilation SELECTED First GRADE 


Srupirs. Careful editing as to phrasing 
and fingering adds greatly to the merit 
of the work. Included are The Tam- 
bourine Dance; Tiny Rubber Ball; Fairy 
Bells; The Witch Rides Her Broomstick, 
a brilliant piece with attractive scale 
passages in both hands; The Magic 
Stream; and Pickaninny, which gives 
practice in syncopation. 


One copy to a customer may be ordered 
now at the special Advance of Publica- 
tion Cash Price, 25 cents, postpaid. The 
sale is restricted to the United States 
and its possessions, 


MORE THEMES FROM THE GREAT CON. 


CERTOS, for Piano Solo, Compiled and 


Arranged by Henry Levine—Ten more 
concerto “themes” all newly arranged 
and edited. While chiefly from the piano 
repertoire, some of the themes are from 
well-known concertos for other instru- 
ments. Choice bits from Rachmaninoff, 
Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Beethoven, and 


‘Grieg make up the interesting contents. 


The pianist of average ability should 
obtain much pleasure from this book. 


A single copy may be reserved now at 
the special Advance of Publication Cash 
Price of 40 cents, postpaid. The sale is 
limited to the United States and its 
possessions. 


RHYTHMIC VARIETY IN PIANO MUSIC, 
for the Player of Moderate Aitainments— 
The assembling of material for this 
engaging collection has been completed, 
and we are pleased to announce the 
complete contents, as follows: Along the 
Navajo Trail, Heaps; Along Toward Eve- 
ning, Koehler; Keats’ ever-popular 
Dance of the Rosebuds; Dutch Wind- 
mills, Mathis; Jack-in-the-Box, King; 
Hellard’s Little Colonel; Levee Dance, 
Price; Little Havana Girl, Brown; 
Ewing’s ‘Mid the Tulips; On Venetian 
Waters, Stairs; Spirit of Liberty, Thomas; 
Star Sapphires, Renton; Overlade’s 
Swaying Daffodils; Under the Hawaiian 
Moon, Grey; Voice of the Cello, Ket- 
terer; and Federer’s Valse Romantique. 


Piano teachers will recognize some — 


most successful publications in the gen- 


erous contents, and none will want to 


miss a first-from-the-press copy of this 
book at the low Advance of Publication 
Cash price-of 40 cents postpaid. 


THE CHILD TSCHAIKOWSKY—Childhood 
Days of Famous Composers, by Loitie Ells- 


worth Coit and Ruth Bampton—This book 


will acquaint the young student with 
Tschaikowsky’s adventures with music in 
his early years. Throughout the story 
there will appear easy arrangements of 


from the 
phony”; Theme from “Marche Slave”; 
the Theme from “June” 
the favorite Theme from the 


his most “Alte works such as: Theme 
I 


“Piano 


rangement from Troika. 


The book is effectively illustrated. 


Teachers will find directions for making 
a playlet from the story, and directions 
for making a stage model of a scene ~ 
from the composer’s life. The list of re- — 
cordings is a practical teaching aid. — 

lars 


A single copy of the new book eh! b 


legro of the “Sixth Sym- 
(Barcarolle) ; 


and a piano duet ar- 


a 
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ETUDE 0.) | “=RY T"ANIST AND HOW You CAN PLAY THE PIANO! A Book for 

TO STUDY THEM, Selected, Revised, and the Older Beginner, in Two Parts, ‘by Ada 

Edited by Guy Maier—Special interest cen- Richter—Both the beginner of junior © 
ters in this work, which embraces the high school age, or older, and the player 
most important of Dr. Maier’s “Technic- who wants to “brush up” will find in 
of-the-Month” contributions to THE these books material familiar and inter- 
_Eruve for several years. Eighteen at- esting, starting with his very first lesson. 
tractive works of Chopin, Czerny, Heller, Arrangements of falk tunes from Europe 
Liszt, Lebert, and Stark, with the en- and* the Americas, of numbers by 
gaging explanatory articles from THE Brahms, Strauss, and Stephen Foster, 
ETUDE are included. and a few original compositions, com- 
While -ETuDEs, FoR EvERy PIANIsT is prise the main part of these books. Al- 
being made ready, a single copy may though knowledge of the fundamentals 
be ‘reserved at the special Advance of of music is assumed, essential facts are 


GUY MAIER 
PIANIST'S WORKSHOP COURSES 


@ Los Angeles, California; Four weeks, June 30-July 26 
@® Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee: Two weeks, August 415 


. Young Student's laboratory 
. . Associated teachers 


Teachers’ Workshop classes in Materials and Technic . . 
... Advanced Pianists’ Repertoire Classes ... Private Lessons . 
+4... Concerts, 


For information concerning Los Angeles courses address 
GUY MAIER, 503 Alta Avenue, Santa Monica, Cal. 


Publication Cash Price, 60 cents, post- 
paid. 


KING MIDAS, Cantata for Two-Part Treble 
Voices, Lyrics by Celia Thaxter, Music by 
May A. Strong—This lovely music was 
composed solely with upper elementary 


-of one or both parts of this work at the 


provided in a section at the back of the 
book. Illustrating the pages are appeal- 
ing cartoon drawings. 

Each customer may order single copies 


Important Notice: NO assistance or information whatever can be offered out-of-town 
students for securing living or practise accommodations in the Los Angeles area. 
For Maryville information address 
GEORGE HOWELL, Manager, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 


Note: Reasonable room, board, and practise facilities are available on the Maryville 


special Advance of Publication Cash 
College campus. Reservations should be made before July |. 


Price 35 cents each, postpaid. 


i i and junior high grades in mind. No solo 

ie voices are required, and the accompani- THE ADVENTURES OF PETER THE PIANO JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ed ment for piano is simple. : —An Illustrated Story for Children, by Doro- WILLIAM SCHUMAN, President 

i) The text concerns the greedy king thea J. Byerly—This imaginative tale re- 

m who eventually despaired when his young lates the adventures of a piano named 

I daughter, and even his food, became life- Peter, from his unhappy days in a dark J UILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
t ¥ less gold. A single copy to a customer warehouse to his delightful experiences 3 

id may be reserved now for delivery when jn the home of a musical little girl. GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 

S| ready at the special Advance of Publica- Sixty-nine clever drawings in color will : 

id | tion Cash Price, 35 cents, postpaid. be a strong attraction to pre-school June 30 to August 8, 1947 

ee | children, For the young pianist it forms Sines ; ; : 
ioe TWENTY-FOUR SHORT STUDIES, For a delightful diversion away from the Instruction in all branches of music and music education 
h Technic and Sightreading for Piano, by piano. No music accompanies the nar- f 

i at L. A. Wilmot—This addition to the Music rative, but there is such lively charm Professional Courses 

ct Mastery Series will range in grade from in the story itself that older boys and Opera School. Church Music. Radio Technique. 


two to three-and-one-half. Major and ~ 


minor keys, limited to four sharps and 
four flats, are used, and the absence of 
octaves makes it especially valuable for 
students with small hands. The work is 
carefully prepared throughout, and 
covers Scale Passages for Hands Singly 
and Together; Passing Thumbs; Solid 
and Broken Chords; Thirds and Sixths; 
Shifting Hand Positions; Repeated Notes, 
and other problems. 

Prior to publication, a single copy may 
be reserved at the special Advance of 
Publication Cash Price, 30 cents, post. 

- paid. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ORGAN WORKS, Edited 
and Revised by Edwin Arthur Kraft—We are 
happy to offer this forthcoming edition 
of Mendelssohn’s noble music for organ. 
Prepared by a distinguished authority, 
this new edition is suited to modern 
instruments. 

Three Preludes and Fugues, Op. 37, 
those in A Minor; G Major; and D Minor, 
and the six Sonatas, Op. 65, in F Minor; 
C Minor; A Major; B-flat Major; D 
Major, and D Minor make up Mendels- 
sohn’s complete organ works. Orders for 
single copies are being received for de- 
livery, when ready, at the special Advance 
of Publication Cash Price, 75 cents, post- 


paid. 


FANTASY IN F SHARP MINOR, for Two 
Pianos, Four Hands, by Ralph Federer—De- 
signed for concert performance, this 
Fantasy in one movement presents in- 
teresting developments in theme and 
tempi. A special melodic quality which 
characterizes most of Ralph Federer’s 
compositions is evident throughout this 
_ two-piano work. Sections of the work are 
marked Maestoso; Allegro con Spirito, 
featuring massive chord and arpeggio 
formations; Andantino con Moto; fiery 
Allegro Agitato; and a stirring majestic 
climax in Grandioso. 
_ At the special Advance of Publication 
Cash Price, 35 cents, postpaid, one copy 


ae ‘may be ordered now. 


= 
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girls, and even adults will read it with 
great enjoyment. 

A single copy may be ordered now at 
the special Advance of Publication Cash 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Conducting. Stock Arranging. Jazz Improvisation 


yy Catalogue on request 


120 Claremont Avenue New York 27, N. Y. 


Room 122S 


THE MUSIC FUN BOOK, A Work Book for a 
Young Piano Beginners, by Virginia Mont- 
gomery—Here is a music book patterned 
after the work books so effective in the 
elementary schools. Used as a supple- 
ment to the regular instruction, the 
material may be assigned as busy work 
in piano classes, as homework for private 
students, or in other ways the clever 
teacher will devise. Music fundamentals 
including. the alphabet, notation, posi- 
tion, and time are presented in varied 
drills with sufficient repetition so that 
each point is imprinted on the child’s 
mind. 

An order for this book at the special 
Advance of Publication Cash Price of 25 
cents, postpaid, will bring increased 
delight and reward to children just en- 
tering the challenging study of music. 


Ohe Clebeland [nstitute of (sir 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 
WITHDRAWN-This month advance sub- 
scribers are receiving copies of a piano 
educational work which had been an- 
nounced for some time in these Pub- 
lisher’s Notes. The author is well known 
to her fellow teachers through her many 
successful works, and when she offers 
something new it is definitely worthwhile, 
thoroughly tested material. As is usual, 
with this announcement, the advance of 
publication price is withdrawn and copies 
are obtainable either from your music 
dealer or from the publishers “on ap- 
proval.” 
Let’s Play, a Piano Book for Young Be- 
ginners, by Ella Ketterer was prepared 
for giving youngsters in the kindergarten 
and primary ages a happy start and 
lesson by lesson progress at the key- 
board. Much of the material is in the 
form of little pieces with accompanying 
words. The book is copiously illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 


The University of Rochester 
Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 

Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23—August 1, 1947 


FALL SESSION 
September 22, 1947—June 12, 1948 


Piano Educational 


H. Hugh Alvater—Dean 


Sister M. Adaline—Registrar 


Juilliard Summer School of Music 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. 
our and five year courses leading to degrees. Faculty 
of Artist Teachers. Send for catalogue or informa- 
tion to: 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


COLLEGE 


Conservatory of Music for Girls. Applied Music, 
of Theory, Public School Music, leading to B.A. and 
} B.S. with a major in Music Education. Piano, voice, 
organ, harp, violin, other instruments; composition, 
harmony. Beautiful, well-equipped buildings, spa- 
cious campus. All sports. Early registration advised. 
Catalogue. Box16, Saint Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana 


COSMOPOLITAN 


scHOoLOF MIUSIC 


CLARENCE EIDAM, President 
ROSSETTER COLE, Dean 

43rd year. Accredited, Offers courses 
in all branches of Music. Certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. Desirable board- 
ing accommodations, Located in down- 
town musical center. 

Box E, 306S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Diploma and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE, MINTURN, Director 


240 


Lectures and Piano Classes = 
to be given by 


BERNICE FROST 


Woman's College—University of North Carolina 


Webster College—St. Louis University 


William Schuman——President, George A. Wedge—Director—120 Ciaremont Ave., New York 


For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


Eastman School of Musie 
Rochester, New York 


June 9th-1 3th 


Greensboro, N. C. 


June 16th-18th 
Webster Groves 19, Mo. 


June 30th- August 8th 


. 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SUMMER SESSION 


6 weeks term— 
June 16 to July 26, inclusive 


Write for summer school announcement 
2650 Highland Ave, Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Vase 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, 
Violin, Cello, Brass, Woodwinds, and Percussion in- 
struments, Public School Music, Composition, Church 
Music, Musicology. Chorus, Glee ‘Club, Orchestra, Band. 
Faculty includes members of Boston Symphony. Bache- 

or’s and Master's Degrees in all musical subjects. Dorms. 
Catalog. COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 73 Blagden St., Boston. 


Philadelphia Conservatory 

of Music Founded 1877 
"216 South 20th Street 

Maria Ezerman Drake, Managing Director 
Faculty headed by 


Olga Samaroff, Musical Director 
Courses leading to Degrees 


to the Keyboard 


(Continued from Page 203) 


The Aviv and fi Relation 


the SaGaih It is ‘silly ‘6. try to use a big 
effect to produce the tone of a flea. Why 
imust one move the body, the head, and 
the arms, when the smallest amount of 
movement is necessary. 2 ; 
The case of the Schumann Carnival, 
and the Chopin Etude in B minor, Op. 25.° 


No. 10 is parallel. The octaves at the be-- 


are going to do, and what kind of rotation 
is to be used. 

If the melody on the fifth finger side 
equals the upper arm rotation, the melody 
on the thumb side equals the forearm 
rotation. The Black Key Etude, Op. 10, 
No. 5, Chopin, shows in the first two 
measures the alternate use of forearm 
and upper arm rotation. 


The arm works from the big members 
down to the small fingers. It is wrong to 
work from the fingers up to the arm. 

At no time should any of these techni- 
cal means be selected for any other rea- 
sons than musical reasons, whatever the 
music demands. Rotary movements show 


how the arm helps the fingers in different’ 


types of rotary passage work, 

-A performer should be affected by the 
logic of the composing, and should try to 
carry out the composers intentions. The 
composer is conscious of his calculation 
and may produce what he wants when he 
wants it, but Bach did not write any 
phrasing in his compositions. We simply 
guess at how he wanted them phrased, 
because no one really knows. Phrasing is 
not an every day whim; but it is an im- 
portant basic problem in music, and 
music should be phrased according to the 
way it is constructed, starting at one 
point and logically ending at another 
point. So when we play Bach’s music to- 
day we phrase it according to the ideas 
of the present day editions. 

One passage of a composition may need 
a mass effect, and in another passage, 
considerable thickness of chords may be 
needed to achieve the composer’s creative. 
feeling. So the pianist always must be on 
the lookout for the inner-intent of the 
music. 


In the Schumann Carnival, on the first, 


page, the composer used six voices, then 
two voices, and then six voices again. 
These sudden chord changes appear at 
the beginning of the composition. In most 
editions this is marked fff for interpreta- 
tion. The editor’s have not recognized the 
dynamic possibilities of this passage, or 
the composer’s intentions. It is the legiti- 
mate interpretation that we must ac- 
knowledge. We must save the fff for the 
six voices, as they are the most powerful, 
and give less weight to the two voices. 
This procedure is logical, but how does 
this affect the dynamics of performance? 

The pianist has at his or her disposal 
various units of weight, and he can draw 
logically’ from the smallest unit to the 
largest unit, and according to the de- 
mands of the composition. When he has 
six voices to play he should endeavor to 
have the power and weight of the entire 
arm at work. Suppose that he has a single 
voice of the same theme unaccompanied. 
He will play it with only a small section 
of the apparatus, the hands and fingers, 


“MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE” 


ginning, and end, demand great power. 
Playing these octaves with wrist staccato 
makes them abnormal-and difficult, and 
the pianist cannot get the power. If the 
entire arm is used, you automatically 
create the power demanded by the music. 
Pianists seem to think that octaves can 
be played by wrist staccato alone. This 
is only one dynamic of weight, and be-_ 
littles the possibilities in playing octaves. 
The middle section in this Etude indicates 
great suppleness, and the motion of the © 
fingers and the hands should be the prin- 
cipal means of performance. Most of the 
stroke is made by the fingers. It should 
~be no specific stroke; but a pliable con- 
dition of the fingers insuring an over- 
lapping legato of at least the upper voices 
of the right hand octaves. 


The World of Music 


(Continued from Page 235) 


Brith. Mr. Kay’s A Short Overture and 

Mr. George’s Introduction and Allegro - 
were played by the New York City Sym- — 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein, at the Third Annual George : 
Gershwin Memorial Contest in Brooklyn - 
on March 31. | 


oe Che. ee : 


ERNEST S. WILLIAMS, former trumpet 
player of The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
who since 1930 had conducted the Ernest 
Williams Musical Camp, died February 8 
at Kingston, New York. 


JOHN W. BRATTON, one of the leading 
American song writers at the turn of the 
century, died February 7 at Brooklyn, 
New York. He was eighty years old. Mr. 
Bratton was one of the few men who 
turned from a successful composing ca- 
reer to writing lyrics. 


ALBERT WALKER, considered the dean 
of music teachers, composers, and orches-= 
tra leaders in and around White Plains, 
New York, died in that city on February 
7, at the age of ninety. Paes 


. IVY SCOTT, soprano, a veteran of the 
operatic and musical comedy stage, whose ~ 
last role was as Mama Grieg in “Song of 
Norway,” died February 3 in New York 
City, age Began 3 


PREDERIC B. STIVEN, since 1921 di- cle 
rector of the School of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and widely known 
“throughout the school music field, died — = 
January 21, at Urbana, Illinois, at the age 
of sixty-four. 


FREDERICK W. VANDERPOOL, com 
poser, singer, and actor who wrote mor 
than three hundred and fifty ‘songs, died 
February 13 at Newark, New Jersey, at say 
the age of sixty-nine. Many of his SODES 
including The Want of You, Songs 
Dawn and Twilight, and I Did Not nou 
were very successful. ; 
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JA Teachers a iploma 


A Bachelnes Degree 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


men and women who know the advantages of 

new inspiration and ideas for their musical ad- 
vancement. It is to those our Extension Courses are 
of the greatest benefit. 

The most successful musician, of course, is the very 
busy one. Yet he is the one who finds extra time for 
something worth while. And to such a one Extension 
Courses are the greatest boon. It isn’t always pos- 
sible to give up an interesting class or position and 
go away for instruction. 

The Home Study Method is equally advantageous to 
the beginner or the amateur. Because the work can be 
done at home in spare time, with no interference 
with one’s regular work, many minutes each day may 
be used which ordinarily go to waste. 


Look Back Over the Last Year 


What progress have you made? Perhaps you have 
wanted to send for our catalog and sample lessons be- 
fore—just to look into them. That is your privilege. 


I EVERY COMMUNITY there are ambitious 


The Increased Requirement for DEGREES has Resulted in 
Larger Demands for the ADVANCED COURSES offered by 


The UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


(Address Dept. A-570) 765 Oakwood Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


John Thompson’s 
NOTE SPELLER 


Beginning with middle C this is the only 
music-writing book designed to progress in 
exactly the same order as the lessons at 
the keyboard. Can be assigned in almost 
the very first lesson.......---.-+-05- 50c 


Designed to carry forward both musically and pianistically. 


WRITE FOR FREE JOHN THOMPSON MANUALS No.1 AND No. 2 


eee eee 


MODERN 


IT’S CLEAR! 


A book in which the beginner is given an opportunity to 
at the VERY FIRST LESSON, 


“Makes haste slowly," 
velopment. 


We offer them without obligation to you. 


We are the only school giving instruction in music by 
the Home Study Method which includes in its teaching 
all the courses necessary to obtain the Degree of Bachelor 
of Music. 


Openings in the music field are 
growing very rapidly. There are 
big paying positions for those 
who are ready for them. 


Do you hold the Key 
to the best teaching 
position—a Diploma? 


It is up to YOU. On your 
own decision will rest your 
future success. Fit yourself for 
a bigger position—demand 
larger fees. You can do it! 
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JO SAL 


“TEACHING LITTLE FINGERS TO PLAY” 
“THE FIRST GRADE BOOK” 


“THE SECOND GRADE BOOK” 


This book is designed to advance the pupil musically and pianistically. 
Price, $1.00 


“THE THIRD GRADE BOOK” 


Continues the musical development of the pupil from the precise point 
attained at the end of the Second Grade Book. 


“THE FOURTH GRADE BOOK” 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Ear Training & Sight Singing 


“Play a Tune” 
Price, 60 cents 


Price, $1.00 


Price, $1.00 


ree ee 


The WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY | 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET, 


MUS 


This great musical organization now in its 39th suc- 
cessful year—has developed and trained many musicians 
and many successful teachers. To you we offer the same 
advantages which have been given to them. Don’t wait 
any longer! The coupon will bring you our catalog, illus- 
trated lessons and information about the lessons which 
will be of untold value. 


This Is YOUR Opportunit y—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-570 

765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding course | 
have marked with an X below. 
1 Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course 
(] Piano, Student’s Course 
(J Public School Mus.—Beginner’s 
{] Public School Mus.—Advanced 
LJ) Advanced Composition 
| 
O 


O Violin 
Guitar 
Advanced Cornet Mandolin 


(J Harmony 
| ) 

L) Oo 

CL) Voice Ly Saxophone 
4 qo 

O 


Cornet—Trumpet 


Choral Conducting Reed Organ 
Clarinet Banjo 
Dance Band Arranging 


Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor of Music?... 0... 6... cece eee eens 


COURSE for the PIANO 


IT’S CORRECT! 


IT’S COMPLETE! 


“THE FIFTH GRADE BOOK” 


In this book the student becomes increasingly 
familiar with works from the Masters. 


Price, $1.00 


thus insuring a sound foundation for future de- 
Price, $1,00 
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RECENTLY 
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: oe BROOKS, of “Song of Norway” 
ptionally beautiful song 


fame, sings this exce 
PEACE Music by 


Words by EVALINE HARTLEY 


KATE M¢VEY PARK 


Helen TRAUBEL, famous Metropolitan 
Opera Soprano, includes in her repertoire 
ROMANCE 


(Founded on the piano composition“Romance’ by A. Rubinstein) 


Words by 5 
EDOUARD GROBE .50 


Copyright MCMXLV by Oliver Ditson Company 
—e 


Song adaptation by 
STUART ROSS 


“ip «a tempo 


LSS 
dis-tant gold ho- ri 


ip 4 tempo 
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Eileen FARRELL, favorite radio artist, sings 
this fine “Ave”, which also has English text 


i AVE MARIA Words and Music by 


Father OWEN MC ENANEY 
Medium Voice 


patempo 


Copyright MCMXLV by Oliver Diteon Company 


LE; sensational baritone 
an Opera Co., sings. 


Words and Music by 
JACQUES WOLFE 


bert MERRIL 
of the Metropolit 
- ONAWAY 


(indian word meaning ‘Awake'’) 


(Song of Hiawatha) 


On 24 a) WAY -—— 


MCMXLV by Oliver Dkgon Company 
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SONGS 
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CONCERT AND RECITAL SONGS 


BELL-MAN, THE (High, Medium) .. .Words and Musi¢ by Cecil Forsyth .50 
~ A very. successful song about the village bell-man in Shakespeare's 
time. ‘Past ‘three o'clock—-No moon—and a stormy night.’ Sung by 
NELSON EDDY, EZIO PINZA, RICHARD CROOKS, and others. ; : 
BIRDS IN MY GARDEN (Medium) ....Words and Music by Lily Strickland 

A recent song already appearing on many programs. A blithesome 
symphony of birds splashing in a bird-bath. 
BLACKBERRY JAM (Mammy Jinny’s)-(Low) ; ; 

A new humorous: song. Words by John Bratton. s<three-six-line 
stanzas, with three 8-line varied refrains. nee, i aman he 
FARMER'S SON, THE (Medium, Low) John Tasker Howard 

Dramatically parallels an American lad’s handling of tough jobs, both 
in peace and in war. Sung by JAMES MELTON and others. 

JUST FOR YOU (High) Words and Music by Helen Jiminez 

A catchy number for use on any program. ‘And so till life is through— 
I'll sing each little song,—dJust for You." 

PRAYER FOR A HOME (Low), Words by Elizabeth Moore—Gustav Klemm 

Prayer for a home of friendship and love, where ‘‘people like to come”’ 
and ‘‘children like to play.” 

RETROSPECT (Medium) ..Words by Orianna Martin—Margaret L. Watts 

A new song which is rapidly gaining favor. Memories of a lovers’ walk 
past a rosebush long ago. 

STRESA (High) From the poem by Sara Teasdale—Winftter Watts 

An outstanding favorite of concert-goers and radio listeners. Sung by 


Jacques Wolfe 


* DOROTHY MAYNOR and many others. 


THOUGHTS OF SPRING (Medium), Words and Music by Edna Earle Dunlap 
A new song. Longings for April and greening grass, ‘‘your lilacs,—the 

roses you tended,—and You." 

WHITE NOCTURNE (Medium) :.Words by Conrad Aiken—Paul Nordoff 
A song of snow and rose petals, by a great American poet, and a great 

American composer. 

WILD GEESE (Medium) ..Words by Dr. Frederick Paterson—Paul Koepke 
Watching wild geese, symbols of autumn and spring. The loneliness 

of things. 
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